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4 HANDSOME knife will be shipped with 
Specia each order for any of the books listed be- 
It is 4% inches in length closed, stag 


! low. 
” handle, finest quality of steel, guaranteed 


B k Off perfect in every respect, made by one of the leading manu- 
OO er facturers of sporting knives, suitable for the camper, 


hunter or angler. 
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A Book of Salt Water 
Fishing The Tale of a Rejuvenation 


By Van CAMPEN HEILNER By Leonarp Hutt 


ERE is a book of deep-sea 

fishing as exciting and N which the reader finds: A 
thrilling as its name im- city man seeking new health— 
plies. Mr. Heilner has A_ country lad more versed in 


had an adventurous and romantic “fish and fishings’’ than the 
career as a big game fisher in the three R’s—Their ‘“‘fishings’’ and 


Atlantic and the Pacific, and he their friendship; and the 
recounts his experiences $3 25 ways of the humbler fishes. $2.25 
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in vivid, brilliant words. 
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CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF TRAPPING 


By W. H. Gisson 
C OMPREHENSIVE hints on camp shelter, log huts, bark shanties, woodland beds and bedding, boat and canoe building, and valuable 


suggestions on trappers’ food, etc., with extended chapters on the trapper’s art, containing all the “‘tricks’’ and valuable bait recipes 


of the profession; full directions for the use of the steel trap, and for the construction of traps of all kinds; detail instruc- $2 00 
capture of all fur-bearing animals; valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of fur skins, etc. . 
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TALES OF FISHES THE TENT DWELLERS 


Tales of Fishes By Zane Grey By Avert BIGELOW Paine 
MONG deep-sea fishers Zane 
2 Grey stands out almost as “LBERT BIGELOW PAINE'’S confession—‘'That time I went 
~ conspicuously as he does among { to Nova Scotia with Eddie I said I would not write about 
novelists. Many adventures it. I would go, this time, just for the trip. I meant it, 
have been his, and the most of them too; I didn’t make a single note . . . It’s always 
are told in these fascinating true tales, dangerous to say a thing like that. I had hardly got back before 
which are fully illustrated with de- I was seized with an ungovernable desire to tell somebody about 
lightful photographs taken on the the astonishing time we’d had Well, by and by, the book 
scene of action. ane Grey writes came out, and for fifteen years I have been guiltily and gloatingly 
about his fishing adventures with all collecting returns from a book that I promised not to write... 
the vim and color that he puts into I am not sorry I broke my promise and told these things on Eddie, 
his great novels of the W est. He has for otherwise I might have forgotten them, instead of which I am 
fished in the Pacific, in the Caribbean, able to-day to sit down and read and really enjoy $2 75 
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up the Panuco and $4.25 the book myself." 


around Catalina Island. 
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A HANDBOOK OF THE OUTDOORS 


By EartE AMos Brooxs 


{4 SUGGESTIVE, inspirational guide for all those who wish to know more of the things of outdoors, and who desire to lead others to 
o/ seck the stimulation of body and spirit to be found in the free life of the open country. Out of a wide experience the author has 
provided an unusual and exceedingly valuable handbook for leaders of clubs of boys and girls, Sunday school teachers, and all workers 

with young people. It tells where to go, what to do, and how to make effective a program of outdoor activities. The carefully $2 25 
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selected bibliography will be found most useful. 
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THE STAG COOK BOOK FOREST AND STREAM BOOK DEPT., 
A Mad's Conk uak for Bes | 221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


By C. Mac SHERIDAN Enclosed herewith $..... 
Seen handed down through generations are thrown with a (Name of book) 


AY OR ABE BSS 


wanton hand on the pages that comprise this volume. Sauces . ; 

from the South, ants from New England, barbecued Send Book and Sporting Knife. 

masterpieces from the West, grilled classics from field and 

stream, ragouts, stews, desserts, dressings are hung within the reach 
of all, like garlic clusters from the rafters of opportunity. Reach 

Address 


up and help yourself. 
**Be not disturbed by occasional jocund phrases—behind them is 


probably concealed a savory or a flavor—the archi- $1 75 City hace love ecataein x arsinnettiicte State 


tecture of a gastronomic dream.” 
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“The Art and Science of 
Fresh Water Angling” 


By GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 


5 HOLDEN'S new series of articles will not fail of value and 


interest to all devotees of the art. It begins 


In the March Issue of 


Other features which you cannot afford to miss are: 


In Forest Glades 


A deer story reminiscent of the days of Robin Hood. Archery is yearly 
gaining in popularity.. You will want to read this story of the bagging of a 
Maine buck with bow and arrow. 


Modern Rifle Shooting 


Extreme accuracy is demanded of the modern hunting rifle. An interesting 
and informative article on hunting scopes, cheek pads and other aids to 


super-accuracy. 


Liquid Voices and Big Trout 
The impatient trout fisherman will welcome this story of foaming waters 


and large fish. 
Also the concluding instalments of 


The Hour and the Man 
The Gorilla Hunt 


These are just a few of the good things scheduled for 1927. Don't miss a 
single issue. Leave a standing order with your newsdealer for FoREST AND 
STREAM or, if you prefer, send in the coupon below with cheque or money 
order attached. We'll see that each issue reaches you on time. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 West $7th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Here’s my $2.00. I want the next 12 issues beginning with the March Number. 


Phone fone honei {one fe-o-LironeL fone L pened [ered fone Lfenel fone-{ [ene] rone-l fone) 
In writing to advertisers mention. FOREST AND STREAM, It will identify you. 
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Vacation in 


Northern Wisconsin and 
the Arrowhead Country 
of Minnesota 


where you can enjoy a real vaca- 
tion—camping, canoeing, golf- 
ing, hiking, or basking in the 
warm sun and breathing in that 
delicious pine-scented air—build- 
ing up atired mindand body. 


Send for illustrated folder giving full 
resort information and exceptional 


summer home opportunities. Address 


Cc. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago 
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TRAIL CRAFT 


By Claude P. Fordyce 


In this book an experienced outdoorsman 
and wilderness traveler tells the holiday- 
hunter how to go about it. Some of the 
chapters: Outfitting for Go-Light Trips, 
Motor Camping, Tent Making at Home, The 
Camp Cuisine, Hints on Desert Travel, Game 
Hunting with a Camera, Taking the Place 
of the Doctor. 


202 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 
221 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“Free Membership in Exclusive Recreation Club 


Play and Rest while Your Money Works, in America’s 
Sunrise Lvnd, Long Island. An opportunity to make m 
investment that will return your principal in full with 
interest, and continue to pay substantial cash dividends. 
Membership in Sportsman’s and Conservationist’s 
. Wonderful Seaside Vacations. - Ali water 
outdoor sports. Surf bathing, hunting, fishing, swimming, 
boating, yachting. Club House. Dining Room. An un 
usual proposition. A simple request will bring you full 
particulars without cost or obligation. 
Address Box R. M. C., ¢/o Forest and Stream, 221 Wet 
York, N. Y. 


57th Street, New 


Hunting and Fishing Preserve For Sale 


10,000 acres (price reasonable) contiguous wooded land 
Close to State preserves. 7 to 12 miles trout streams rut 
Ling through property. Deer, grouse, etc. Readily accessible 
by rail or car in Elk County, Pa 


Charles Hunsicker, Attorney 
708 Bailey Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


Sportsmen Attention—Deerhaven Club 


Consists of 25,595 acres of virgin land, including § 
spacious Club House, in the Upper Peninsula of Michigad, 
abounding with game of all kinds, including deer, beat, 
moose, wolves, etc., contains lakes and streams and & 
privately owned. Would you like to enjoy your shootii 
and fishing in a protected preserve in which you can 
a part owner for a very reasonable fee? $250 pai! ove? 

period of one year gives you an individual interes 
ui ERI to Full particulars. 


a 
— fifty-three acres, 
DEERHAVEN CLUB Din sits. suitale, 0% 
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AQUAFLYER 
ee 


A 17 ft. mahogany 
hull runabout that 


completely changes all 
} previous conceptions 


of water-motoring per- 


| formance. 


ae 


The Aquaflyer offers 
for the first time, auto- 
mobile comfort and 
luxury, combined with 
maximum safety, speed 
and beauty of design 
without precedent in 
the outboard field, In 
initial, maintenance 
and operation costs it 
has no counterpart. 


Ss 
Equipped with a John- 


son motor installed in 
a patented sound-proof 
hatch at the stern. 
Speed to 18 m. p. h. 
with two persons; to 
14 m. p. h. with four 
persons. 
ee 


A beautifully illus- 
trated brochure pre- 
senting full description 
and specifications of 
the Aquaflyer will be 
mailed upon request. 
Write for your copy 
at once. 


in Outboard Motors 


ee 
johnson 


STANDARD 
TWIN 


T was a Johnson Motor that revolution- 
ized the design and performance of out- 
board motors five years ago, 
Today, three new Johnson Twin Motors, 
again set a new standard of power smooth- 
ness ....a new measure of motor efficiency 
-..a new degree of riding comfort. 
The driving or propelling force is increased 
40% in the new Light Twin, due to a greater 
reduction gear. ratio, and with a material 
increase in power. 
The new Big Twin, with 21% greater ‘pis- 
ton displacement, and a four-port design 
motor, is increased 33% in power. Speed 


ranges to 27 miles, or better, per hour. 


An entirely new model—the STANDARD 
TWIN—is announced. It is more power- 
ful and faster than the Light Twin—making 
20 miles per hour. Yet, it is easily portable. 


Gracing all Johnson Twins is a new stream- 
line lower unit which reduces water resist- 
ance, is simpler in design, and three times 
more sturdy 


With these Johnson refinements is revealed 
a new smoothness of power—a new respon- 
siveness—an entirely new standard of out- 
board motoring performance. 


See the New 1927 Johnson Twins at your Johnson dealer or write 
for our 1927 catalog giving full information on these new models 


JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 1528 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Boat Motors 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Pejerborough Canoe Co:, Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
EXPORT DIVISION: 75 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Four Johnson Models—The Light Single, $115—The Light Twin, $140—The Standard Twin, $165—The Big Twin, $210 


Johnson 
Outboard sy Motors 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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Courtesy American Museum of Natural History 


CARL ETHAN AKELEY 


Who, in compliance with his oft-expressed wish, has been buried on the slopes of 
Mount Mikeno in the heart of the Gorilla Sanctuary. 
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A TRIBUTE ¢o 
CARL EF. AKELEY 


R. AKELEY has been 
M for years a leader in 

his profession and it is 
tragic to lose him just as he 
was attaining the very sum- 
mit of his remarkable career. 
The great African Hall, sur- 
rounded by life-like groups 
of the entire fauna has been 
his dream for the past twen- 
ty years. The Trustees of 
the American Museum gave 
him free rein and he pro- 
duced successively the Akeley 
sculptured mount, the Akeley 
modeled mount, and finally 
the Akeley camera—all with 
one crowning purpose to give 
his groups the appearance of 
living forms in their living 
surroundings. He finally 
interested Messrs. George 
Eastman and Daniel’ E. Pom- 
eroy in the artistic enter- 
prise, and with their sympathy and aid 
was in the midst of the final studies for 
eight of the African habitat groups. A 
few months more and he would have 
returned to begin the final installation 
himself and direct a large staff of 
helpers. 

Combined with his sensitive artistic 
temperament and power, which gave 
him high rank as a sculptor, he was a 
man of boundless courage and determi- 
nation, and during his repeated jour- 
neys to Africa had risked his life over 
and over again. Our only consolation, 
in the face of so great a loss, is that 
he passed away amid the scenes he 
loved so well and where he would have 
chosen to lie. Also that through his 
generous and inspiring example he has 
trained a number of younger men who 
will be eager to carry out his plans to 
the best of their ability.as a monument 
to his memory and for his enduring 
fame. 

We have immediately cabled to Mrs. 
Akeley, expressing the affection and 
sympathy of the host of her husband’s 
friends and our appreciation of her 
desire to complete her husband’s Afri- 
can program. 

Carl E. Akeley was born in Orleans 
County, New York, on May 19, 1864, 


By 


PRoFEssoR HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


OF THE 


American Museum of Natural History 


Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie; 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse yeu grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


“Requiem,” by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
5 ake Si = Mikeno, Mt. Kirisimbi and 





and was educated at the State Normal 
School of Brockport, New York. From 
boyhood he had a great taste for taxi- 
dermy and became so experienced in 
the work that in 1895 he was engaged 
by the Field Museum of Chicago. He 
remained there until 1909 when he 
joined the staff of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York 
where he has continued his work ever 
since. At the time of his death he was 
Associate Curator in Preparation and 
Associate in Mammalogy. 


[aerEe all else Mr. Akeley consid- 
ered himself a taxidermist, which 
art he virtually recreated. He was by 
far the best taxidermist known today. 
He combined technique of a character 
to preserve the mount, flawless in 
workmanship, for many years so that 
the subject might become a historical 
fact when the animal life it represented 
had been wiped out by civilization. Mr. 
Akeley likewise strove to produce a 
perfectly life-like effect by means of 
carefully studied posing. 

Mr. Akeley made five trips to Africa 
to procure specimens of the big game 
of that continent for exhibition. He 
has made a special study of the gorilla 
and, foreseeing the extermination of 


the wild life in Africa, con- 
ceived the establishment of a 
gorilla sanctuary where the 
remnant of these splendid 
animals may be saved from 
reckless slaughter. The Bel- 
gian Government approved 
Mr. Akeley’s suggestion and 
on March 2, 1925, his Majes- 
ty the King of the Belgians, 
by royal decree, created the 
Pare Nacional Albert as an 
absolute sanctuary for all 
wild life within its confines. 
This sanctuary comprises 250 
square miles in the Lake 
Kivu district. It is situated 
in the northeastern part of 
the Belgian Congo between 
Lakes Kivu and Uganda and 
includes three volcanoes, Mt. 





Mt. Visoke. It was in this 
home of the gorillas, which 
he studied and loved, thatyhe died. 
The cherished dream of Mr. Akeley’s 
life was an African Hall of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in 
which would be displayed a compre- 
hensive collection of the animal life of 
his beloved Africa. As planned, this 
wing is to be a great open hall, unob- 
structed either by supporting columns 
or exhibition cases. Habitat groups in 
hermetically sealed glass cases are to 
line the sides of the hall on two levels. 
Twenty of these, containing the larger 
game animals of Africa will be viewed 
from the main floor, while, in an equal 
number of cases, the smaller animals 
will be viewed from the gallery. Scenes 
from the life of the African native will 
be shown in a series of bas-relief panels 
running about the entire lower floor, 
just beneath the gallery. These, to- 
gether with his bronze groups, will 
depict the native tribe in its relation to 
the animal life of that country. 

For this hall Mr. Akeley has already 
completed several large mounted and 
sculptured groups. The dominating 
piece, in the center of the hall, will be 
a group of four elephants, one shot by 
former President Roosevelt, one by 
Kermit Roosevelt and two of Mr. Ake- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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By 


BEN BURBRIDGE 


(GORILLA 
HUNT 


PART IV. 


The Tragedy on Mount Mikeno 


ture, and one fraught perhaps 
with most excitement, was taken 
one day as we carried out of the forest 
two young gorillas we had captured. 
We thought the gorilla band had gone 
and began our.march campward. A 
Batwa was leading. Behind him came 
two men bearing sacks containing the 
young gorillas. Other men followed. 
Suddenly, just ahead, a face rimmed in 
bristling hair peered from the tangle 
of vivid green. The Batwa and gorilla- 
bearers fell back. I took my rifle from 
my gun-boy. A leafy curtain closed 
over the head as it was withdrawn. We 
stood there for a moment looking into 
the depths of the jungle. No word was 
spoken. Suddenly, from a hundred feet 
distant, came a roar. Back and forth 
a gorilla plunged in the underbrush. 
The swaying vegetation showed -his 
progress; his roars broke.harshly upon 
the forest stillness. The camera was 
assembled quickly. My gun-boy stepped 
to the machine; his hand on the crank. 
Before me the two men with the 
young gorillas approached the crash- 
ing underbrush where the gorilla band 
was located. The little captive gorillas 
in answer to the roars of their parents 
screamed shrilly. It was the signal. 
Both men started running with their 
squirming bundles. Quick, unheralded, 
out of the blackness of the jungle 
charged a great gorilla reeling drunk- 
enly on short bowlegs. Out of the 
corner of my eye I saw that Joe was 
still turning the handle of the motion 
picture machine. I glanced back just 
in time, for the gorilla was almost 
upon me. He was so close that in self- 
defense I had to press the trigger of 
the rifle that covered him. There was 
but a single shot and, as he fell, an 
answering roar to the explosion of the 
.405 came from the gorillas behind him. 
Momentarily they paused, thunder- 
struck by what had happened, peering 
upon the still figure of him who had 
been their master. ‘ Then one by one 
they disappeared in the forest: 
I had seen many gorillas and was 
impressed by their power and size, but 
I was astonished at the proportions of 
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[ie most interesting motion pic- 


this hairy giant as 

he lay dead in the 

lap of Mikeno, a 

throne where he 

had so long been 

King. I was sorry, 

very sorry, for I 

did not want to de- 

stroy this magnifi- 

cent creature who 

had fought for his 

young. He must have weighed four 
hundred pounds and was covered with 
long black hair that faded to a light tan 
upon his’back. H*¥s face, which a mo- 
ment before had been convulsed, hor- 
rible to see, now was placid, almost 
kindly in the repose of death. Huge, 
powerful shoulders buttressed the bullet 
head and tapered to loins and short 
bowlegs. He was plastered all over 
with great gnarled muscles. His 
strength must have been enormous. 

I looked at one great fist clutched in 
death as though in menace. It would 
easily have filled a gallon measure. 
His foot was twelve inches from heel to 
toe. He was five feet, eleven and three- 
quarter inches standing upright, a 
fighting force in single-handed combat 
that could not be computed. 


M* men gathered around, emitting 
guttural expressions of wonder- 
ment. Even in death his presence com- 


manded caution. They touched him 
gingerly with their spears. 

Above, filtering through the forest, 
the sun broke at last. Feeling as if I 
had killed a man, I photographed, then 
skinned him hurriedly. Scarcely had 
we finished, when the storm clouds, 
ever lurking around the summits of 


Mikeno and Karasimbi, came lowering © 


and muttering like gods displeased 
with an evil deed. 

We hurried down the mountainside 
with the little gorillas squirming be- 
tween the carrying poles. It was mid- 
day. Camp was far distant. The rain 
seeped icily through the matted roof 
above. Each headland warmed by the 
distant fires of Namlagira died in the 
brighter lightning flashes that occa- 
sionally illuminated our surroundings. 


But my men were happy. The slav- 
ish grind was over. They were going 
back to their homes wealthy, back to 
the savage orgies that awaited. I was 
dead tired. I had of late weeks always 
been so, but now the intoxication of 
success engendered buoyant hopes and 
thoughts that put life into a lagging 
engine that was all but worn out. For 
I had accomplished what had never 
been done before, something that would 
be of inestimable value. Besides tak- 
ing motion pictures of wild gorillas, I 
had captured many of their young. 

On my two trips to the gorilla coun- 
try of the Belgian Congo, that gov- 
ernment granted me the exceptional 
privilege of capturing young gorillas, 
provided that of each four captured, | 
would deliver one alive to the Antwerp 
Zoological Gardens. The shadow of 
mishap that seems to dog the footsteps 
of captured gorillas deprived me of all 
but one of the first four taken. This 
one, after many difficulties, arrived at 
last in Antwerp. On a later expedition 
when four more were captured, two 
survived the trip. One went to Ant- 
werp; the other, Miss Congo, arrived 
at last in America. 


(>* all the young gorillas, captured, 
the. first four were the most inter- 
esting. For months they were at the 
White Father’s Mission of Lulenga, 
men who are white in heart and soul 
and name, loved by whites and blacks 
of the Congo. The young gorillas were 
all woolly as black bears, but not simi- 
lar in form or temperament after you 
knew them. 

Of these Congo and Kivu were gen- 
tlemen gorillas, the former twenty- 
three pounds in weight, the latter sixty. 





Both were savage, unrelenting 
and uncompromising in their 
attitudes. They differed. in 
temperament and were not 
even similar in looks. Kivu 
held a lowering aspect, eyes 
deep set, fangs habitually 
bared. Congo was of pleasant 
expression, his hair parted in 
the middle like a lady-killer. 
His eyes stuck out like a 
crab’s. He did not mope as 
did Kivu. Instead, he had in 
him some of the gaiety and 
devil-may-care swank of a 
swash-buckler which drew the 
observer within his _ reach. 
Then with a sudden explosion 
of rage that set every gorilla 
yelling he would come tearing, 
though he was a baby scarcely 
two years old. You were glad 
to escape his wrath, for he 
had a mouth full of teeth 
ready for business. He was 
so little, it seemed shameful to - 
chastise him. I always stepped 
back and laughed. Congo 
seemed to realize that I was 
laughing at him. Sometimes 
he struck his chest and turned 
somersaults of rage. 

Lulenga, the smallest of the 
four, gave little trouble after the first 
few days of her capture. She had a 
face highly intelligent and held few 
revengeful thoughts toward her captor. 


HE took her imprisonment as a 

matter of course, could be picked 
up and fondled, ate with relish any 
dainty handed her, and unscathed took 
from the hands of Kivu and Congo any 
food she coveted. In fact she held in 
her quiet gentility the airs and graces 
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The hairy giant which the suitor shot in selfedefence. 


Out of the blackness of the jungle charged a great gorilla, 


of a high-born lady, the daughter of a 
forest king, and she wanted all to know 
it. 

Quahalie was the handsomest of the 
four gorillas captured. She weighed 
thirty-five pounds and after the first 
three days of fierce protest at confine- 
ment in a cage, during which time she 
was disciplined when she grasped 
through the bars at me, she subsided, 
like a storm-tossed pool, to a calm. 
Later she was taken out, placed on the 


ee 
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end of a chain, and fed with jungle 
delicacies. Her arms were very long. 
With knuckles bent under she walked 
almost upright, threatening, it seemed, 
to spring from the gorilla to the human. 
She seemed very intelligent, was seldom 
given to transports of rage, was self- 
assured, quiet and, like Lulenga, in- 
clined to something that might develop 
to deep affection later on. 
But all the while, as time went by, 
Kivu’s resentment toward captivity re- 
mained unchanged. At times 
he seemed bent. on desperate 
resolve. Congo, although 
diminutive in size, was all 
there in hardihood, and looked 
with the same unfriendly eye 
upon the new world that sur- 
rounded him. 


thar gorillas were usually 
tied in a long shed to the 
south of the Mission, at inter- 
vals of sufficient space to keep 
them from entangling their 
tethers. Their affection for 
each other was touching. Once 
together they would embrace 
like little children who had not 
seen each other for a long 
time. A certain cry from one 
was a distress signal that set 
the others in furious offensive. 
It was only the cry usually 
given by Congo or Kivu that 
aroused the slumbering fires in 
Lulenga or Quahalie. But 
once ‘aroused, the two were 
suddenly converted from their 
veiled gentility to a ferocity . 
that was intense. All. were 
powerful as little bulldogs, and 
armed with large cutting teeth. 


(Continued on page 104) 
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FEW weeks ago 
a single cougar 
raided a flock of 


sheep in the vicinity of 
Zion National Park, 
southern Utah, and in 
a few minutes wanton- 
ly killed ' fifty head. 
This accentuates, in a 
most startling way, the 
fact that the big cat— 
the average weight of 
the “varmint” is two 
hundred twenty-five 
pounds, and the aver- 
age length eight and 
one-half feet—is still a 
very live menace to all 
useful and ornamental 
animals, domestic and 
wild, in the Southwest 
to-day. 

How long before the 
acuteness of the cougar 
menace will develop the 
man to meet it is the 
question, one, no doubt, 
that is being answered 
now or will be answer- 
ed when the extremity 
of the situation becomes great enough. 
For it isan axiom that, if the emerg- 
ency be acute enough, it will develop 
the man to meet it, just as it did some 
twenty-five years ago when the cougar 
invaded the Kaibab Plateau down in 
Arizona. 

This beautiful plateau, just at the 
North Rim of the Grand Canyon, is 
the home of the deer and other gentle 
animals, and on its slopes vast herds 
of cattle and sheep graze. 

The Kaibab Forest, declared by the 
Crown Prince of Sweden to be the most 
beautiful natural Park he’d ever seen, 
was invaded, almost over night, by 
more than three hundred full grown 
cougars. 


HE sudden invasion by the blood- 
thirsty cats was the most acute 
emergency that ever threatened the 
Kabab, and it developed the man to 
meet it, one James Owen, affectionately 
known down there as “Uncle Jim.” 
James Owen wasn’t developed over 
night—he only appeared over night. 
Nature is a great dramatist, a metic- 
ulously careful director. It has a way 
of developing its actors, preparing them 
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Zion National Park, the scene of the rec 


and 
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for long, before it brings them before 
the curtain. It began to develop James 
Owen when he was a little boy, got him 
ready for his great entrance. And 
when the hour came, the man was 
there. There was nothing fortuitous 
about it. 

Even his birth-place was a part of 
the scheme of things—San Antonio, 
down in southern Texas, the greatest 
cattle country in the world. Those were 
real “cattle” days, away back in 1850. 
There’s never been anything 
like them since. 

Owen was in the saddle 
when he was only eleven 
years old, doing his bit with 
full grown cow men, herding 
steers and cows, trailing 
cattle to the markets of the 
far North. 

And he’s been in the saddle 
literally ever since. A rancher of forty 
told me the other day down there that 
Uncle Jim now, at seventy-six, could be 
in the saddle all day long and quit at 
night fresher than any of the cowboys. 

This reminds me of a saying that 
men don’t grow old and die down there 
om. the desert in Arizona. They go 





ent cougar raid. 





The Story of “Uncle” Jim Owen, Famous 
Cougar Hunter of the West 


the 





through a process of 
evaporation instead 
and, presently, when 
they have many years 
to their credit, they 
turn into cacti. It is 
certain that Uncle Jim 
will. never turn into a 
cactus, for to be a cac. 
tus means to be inac- 
tive. And that Uncle 
Jim will never be. He 
will always be doing 
some useful thing, 
That’s the gift the Al- 
mighty conferred on 
him at his cradle. Else 
why should he live 
down there in the bak- 
ing heat of Houserock 
Valley for no other 
purpose than to see 
that his cattle and buf- 
falo get water? Uncle 
’ Jim knows what thirst 
means. He has gone 
without water for 
many hours at a time 
in order that his horse 
and dogs might have 
an extra sip of the precious fluid. 





[7 was just as natural for James 
Owen, as a lad, to be a hunter and 
trapper as it was for him to be a “cow 
man.” It was part of his business, in 
fact.- He was constructive in his kill- 
ing, even then. He hated the cougar, 
not per se, but as a destroyer of stock, 
a cowardly assassin, who preyed upol 
helpless things. 

In the course of time, Owen gave up 
herding cattle and became 4 
hunter and trapper up in 
Montana and Wyoming, 4 
veritable Nemesis of preda- 
tory beasts. For a time, he 
was game warden up in the 
Yellowstone, a very effective 
game warden. In one month 
he destroyed forty cougars in 
the great Park. But it was 
too cold for him up there—frequently 
twenty-eight degrees below zero, at 
times ten degrees lower than that evel. 
It was so cold that his dogs wert 
utterly demoralized. In fact, he had 
often to break the ice out of his horse’s 
nostrils so that the animal might 
breathe, 
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Uncle Jim’s fame as a hunter and 
trapper grew and grew and kept on 
growing. 

General Granville Dodge, chief engi- 
neer of the Union Pacific, once told 
me that of all the great scouts he’d 
ever met, James Bridger was. pre-emi- 
nently the greatest. He said that 
Bridger knew the West and the North- 
west geographically, topographically, 
flora, fauna, Indian, settler—in brief, 
all kinds and conditions of men and 
things out there—better than any man 
he’d ever known. Bridger never knew 
fear and never lost his way, even under 
conditions that tried the souls of men. 

It is safe to say that, while James 
Bridger may have been pre-eminently 
the greatest scout that America ever 
produced, James Owen will ring along 
with him as the greatest hunter Amer- 
ica ever produced, which is saying 
much, I can tell you. What a pair! 
When the Government told James 
Owen to go down there and clear the 
big cat out of the Kaibab, it made no 
mistake in its man. For it turned out 
that the Gentleman of the Kaibab, 
before deafness put a halt to his opera- 
tions, some ten years ago, had—single- 
handed and alone—killed off eighty-five 
per cent of all the cougars that were 
slain in all of the Government forest 
reservations. 

Righty-five per cent—what does that 
mean? 


T means that no fewer than two 
thousand of the giant cats were done 
to death by this great hunter during 
his cougar-hunting career as a lad, and 
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later in Montana, Wyoming, Nevada 
and Arizona.  Sensationally speaking 
Uncle Jim destroyed more than two 
hundred tons of cougar. He destroyed 
more than three miles of cougar, 
enough to form a parade from Wash- 
ington Square to Central Park, plus. 
(Tammany Hall, please take notice.) 

To be explicit: two thousand cou- 
gars of an average weight of two 
hundred and twenty-five 
pounds would be four hun- 
dred ana fifty thousand 
pounds or two, hundred and 
twenty-five tons; two thou- 
sand cougars of an average 
length of eight, and one half 
feet would be seventeen thou- 
sand feet, a. little over three 
and two tenths miles. 

Tobe sure, Uncle Jim 
often killed cougars under 
that weight and length. But 
he also killed cougars over 
that weight and length. In one 
instance, he shot a lion—he uses 
the word lion::and cougar inter- 
changeably—that measured 
eleven and one half feet from 
nose to tip of tail, and another 
that weighed three hundred 
pounds. Take a foot rule and 
measure off eleven and one half 
feet on your floor and observe the size 
of.a three hundred pound man and 
you'll get an idea of the varmint Uncle 
Jim brought down with his rifle. Or 
measure eight and one half feet, and 
you’ll see what he was up against 
practically every day of his life, and 
many times a day, at that. 
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“Uncle” Jim. 


Take notice, the above calculations 
are my own. Uncle Jim is’ in no way 
responsible for them. 

So much for James Owen, hunter. 
Now for James Owen, hunter and 
gentleman. Colonel Roosevelt—former 

President—who hunted with Uncle 
wrote: “A kinder host and 
better companion in a wild country 
could not be found. He was by in- 

stinct a man of the right 
kind in all relations.” What 
a tribute! 

I found him all that and 
more. 

For, while Roosevelt’s visit 
had been prepared for, our 
party descended upoa Uncle 
Jim unannounced, unbidden. 
And his cabin was not de- 
signed for entertainment 
purposes. Yet he made a 
party of five welcome, and 
entertained us for practically 

three days, with all the gracious- 
ness of a colonel down in Ken- 
tucky, where persons are sup- 
posed to happea in on you. If 
that isn’t the acid test of hospi- 
tality, tell me what is. 

I’d heard so much of this 
Gentleman of the Kaibab, of the 
wonderful things he had done, 
that I wanted, above all things, to meet 
him, see what manner of man he was, 
and find out, if possible, how he had 
done it all. This was no easy matter, 
a very difficult matter, in fact. For 
Uncle Jim was living down in House- 
rock Valley, some fifty miles away 
from the Kaibab, across the desert, 


Raibab National Forest, where Jim Owen destroyed two thousand cougars. 





away on the outskirts of civilization, 
tending his buffalo herd and cattle. He 
had no telephone in his house, for he is 
afflicted with near-deafness, and was 
living quite alone, except for his dog 
‘and the occasional visit of cow men as 
they wrangled cattle back and forth. 

It was, of course, not impossible to 
find Uncle Jim. The difficulty, I was 
told, would be to get him to talk, once 
we had found him. In the matter of 
his exploits, Uncle Jim is notoriously 
as shy as a white-tailed squirrel, the 
symbol] for shyness in that region. 

There were five of us who started 
out from the Kaibab for Houserock 
Valley. There was Alfred Riddle, at 
the wheel, Mrs. Riddle, Dodge, Mrs. 
Dodge, and Ed Cox, ranchman-friend 
of Uncle Jim’s—who acted as guide. 

The descent from the Kaibab Plateau 
to the Valley was strenuous indeed. it 
was made by means of a zig-zag ox- 
trail, two parallel deep ruts. I don’t 
see how the ear ever negotiated it at 
all without scraping the bottom out of 
it. Once we’d reached the desert, the 
‘going was less awful. But the heat 
was intense, a hundred and ten, I was 
teld. You ecouldn’t rest your hand on 
tthe metal parts of the machine. 

On the way, we stopped at the great 
rock house from which the Valley gets 
its name. It’s abandoned now, serving 
only as an occasional stopping place 
for cow men. It’s loneliness and the 
tale connected with it intrigues one. 
For within its walls, Ed told us, two 
Indians had died of the flu and a Mexi- 
can had committed suicide. 

Within two miles of Uncle Jim’s 
cabin, in the midst of burning sands 
and sage brush, we had three blow-outs 
and limped in on flat tires. 


E found, when we got to Uncle 
\ Jim’s house, that we would have 
*te send back for extra tires. So Ed 
‘Cox, with the ‘inconceivable hardihood 
cof the ranéhman—after having traveled 
‘for eight hours in the burning heat— 
smountedl ,ene of ‘Undle Jim’s horses and 
sxode ‘to another wanch, fifteen miles 
away across (the desert, to telephone 
Thomas McKee of ‘the ‘North Rim to 
send extra ‘tires. ‘These, transported 
by ‘burros ‘through mountain passes, a 
shorter route ‘than the.one .we ‘had -fol- 
lowed, did not ‘reach us :until sun-lown 
the next ‘day. 

Uncle Jim ‘had company, it seemed. 
There were a muniber of cow smen 
camping -at the ranch, wonderful <fel- 
lows ‘these—the veal thing. One *had 
‘been a Mormon missionary; -another 
yhad never worn a ‘hat. 
‘Fhey used well-chosen 
wwerds and spoke in :plea- 
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sant, low tones. Nothing showy about 
them either—just everyday plainsmen 
in everyday clothes. They roped a 
steer for our benefit and one of them 
made biscuit, also most decidedly for 
our benefit; they opened canned goods 
with a flourish of their jack-knives, a 
deft turn of the wrist, just to show us. 


th JIM OWEN was ‘by no 
means what my fancy had painted 
him: a combination of Daniel Boone in 
coon skin cap, Davy Crockett, Kit Car- 
son and the boy spy of dime novel fame. 
Instead, I saw—when Ed Cox brought 
him in from the corn field, where he’d 
been hoeing in the terrible heat—a 
frail-looking, little old gentleman, with 
the gentlest blue eyes imaginable, not 
the blue eyes of the killer-man we’vc 
read about, the light blue eyes. ‘They 
were a real, tender blue, ‘it seerned to 
me. I don’t believe he weighed a hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds. It’s hard 
to imagine him ever weighing any more 
than that. And, by my unromantic 
soul, he wore suspenders. 

Ed Cox said that Uncle Jim was 
quite disturbed that he wasn’t dressed 
up. But we had dropped in on him. 
His first thought was to go to the 
spring and bring us fresh water. 

It is said down there that Uncle Jim 
Owen hasn’t an enemy in the world 
except the cougar, and that even the 
cougar admires him—from a distance. 

There was nothing about ‘him that 
indicated that Uncle Jim was about to 
turn into a cactus right then. No, sir. 
He has a big purpose in life, the rais- 
ing of that buffalo herd. He is in- 
tensely interested in the perpetuation of 
the buffalo. 

The cattle men must have realized 
that I was there for a special confab 
with Uncle Jim, for, at sun-up—with 
unostentatious . considerateness — they 
broke camp and rode over to the stone 
house where the Indians had died of 
the flu and the Mexican had committed 
suicide, and left the world to Uncle 
Jim and to me. 

























Female cougar returning from a kill. 
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After breakfast, we sat on soap 
boxes outside the house in the very 
narrow strip of shade made by the 
almost perpendicular rays of the sun— 
for a fire was kept going in the living 
room ‘in order to boil a hunk of beef for 
our dinner that night. 

Yes, Uncle Jim was reticent, all 
right. I’m convinced it was sheer con. 
sideration for what we’d gone through 
to see him that prompted him ‘to talk 
of his exploits at all. Anyway, as we 
on our crude mounts followed the 
strip of shade around the house as the 
sun approached the zenith, I learned 
about cougars from him, the Gentleman  S 
of the Kaibab, the gentlest old man “4 
that ever pulled a trigger. ee 

Our ‘talk was interrupted only by 
Uncle Jim—ever solicitous for us— 
making frequent trips to the spring to 
replenish the canteen. 

Uncle Jim Owen is the last word on 
cougars. Former President Roosevelt 
and Thomas McKee of the North Rim 
wrote well about the cougar. But 
there’s no doubt they got all they knew 
from Uncle Jim. Whenever I spoke 
about the beast anywhere in that re. 
gion, it was always: “Ask Uncle Jin— 
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NCLE JIM’S words were authorita- 

/ tive and final, but, withal, oh, so 
gentle, so considerate of the feelings of 
the other person. If one should ven- 
ture to differ with him, like the man 
who contended that he’d seen a white 
cougar, Uncle Jim would regard him 
with his kindly blue eyes and gentle 


smile and make the same answer that oe 
he made to Colonel Roosevelt, who put a a 
the question: “I’ve never seen a white = 

cougar; I’ve killed many a cougar; I’ve Be 
seen many cougars that I didn’t kill; Cre di 
but I’ve never seen a white one. | . whol 
don’t say there isn’t a white cougar. I| ff " this 














only say T’ve never seen a_ white 
cougar.” 

A certain contentious tenderfoot 
positively asserted to Uncle Jim that 
cougars do scream, to:which Uncle Jim 
(Continued on page 107) 
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th Rim HEN the time comes—that long pines, they soon found that their native and a spear. The spear is not the 
But dreamed of occasion when you tackle did not interest the Hawaiian fish. three-pronged type, pictured as belong- 


are at last free to pack up the The great difference being that most ing to Satan, but a straight-pointed 

id rod and all that fancy tackle, it is of the species exist entirely on mossor steel rod fixed to the end of an eighteen 
ust possible that you will think of seaweed, nibbled from the rocks. Their or twenty-foot pole. In the clear, quiet 
Jin— @plawaii. If so, don’t hesitate; you will mouths are small, and there are only. water, with the aid of the glass-bottom 
*t pass pave picked a paradise. The question a few that will flirt twice with a piece box or goggles, he can spot his prey 
- what as, though, are you interested in the of bait. This necessitated going after at a depth of twenty feet, and seldom 
m told Mpig fellows, or the little ones? You the fish instead of coaxing it onto a does he miss. Having pinned the strug- 
or “| (grill find them both there; the big boys hook, and the different contraptions gling fish to the bottom, however, the 
pretty vith much the same habits as in that have been devised for this purpose fisherman’s work is only half finished. 
lorida or California, and the smaller make the average fisherman wonder if He would not think of risking his catch 
arieties playing along the shore. You the sport is worth while. by bringing it to the surface at the 

vill be at home with the former, if The Hawaiian himself is about the end of the spear, but hands the spear 
hey are your specialty, but if you are most skillful in manipulating these to his companion, and swims down 
oing after the little fellows, you might contrivances; probably due to the fact after it. You will then see his head 
s well leave the tackle behind. that the Hawaiian is practically a fish break the surface with the fish held 

Some of the various shapes and colors in the water himself. His favorite — firmly in his teeth. 

o be seen darting in and out of the method is the use of a glass-bottom Occasionally an eel slips in and out 
oral grottos are beyond description. box, or a pair of water-tight goggles, of the rocks at the wrong moment for 

ven the crawfish there, takes on its own good, and suffers a simi- 
bh decoration of blue spots that : < : lar fate, or a turtle, basking on 
are marvelous. From these coral F ea, ee, the bottom, is spied, and swiftly 
aves to the frying-pan, however, ; brought to the surface. The 
sa way paved with trouble for | , Hawaiian accomplishes this by 
he malahini, or newcomer. grasping the turtle before it can 

Credit for continued existence “get under way, and turning it up- 
s wholly due the fish, for man, | side down. 

n this melting pot of the na- pS ; An exception to the glass-bot- 
ions, has used every method «— — ~ . : tom box, or goggles, is the torch. 
known to the many nationalities, ~~ Pikes ree Sars Ae On a dark night, when the moon 
nm his endeavor to coax it from Jalee ce iia, ae a + : | is busily shining elsewhere, the 
ts haunts. A century ago, the ae ca ” be. eee : vi shallow water ofthe reef is dot- 
Hawaiians, like other inhabitants —— T=. RE ee ted with flaming torches. At- 
bff the south seas, depended a | ae Res | tracted by the light, the inquisi- 
preat deal on sea food for their . a . ~. | _ tive fish in that immediate vicin- 
existence, and, therefore, did deme t ; ee: el ity usually gasp their last on the 
what they could to conserve it. es7 lee 4 end of a spear. 

Small fish were thrown . back, ae. 2 If a squid, that small cousin 
when captured, and only enough ioe of the octopus, dares reveal him- 
aken to supply their immediate ies ey) te self on such a night, he will more 
needs. Now, however, the small ~ a CO 9 ~ than likely find himself in a fish- 
ones are eaten alive, and the ang- _ eo  j|j|é erman’s bag with the end of his 
ler is not satisfied unless he can ae a feelers chewed off. The Hawai- 
bring home a bag full for the s ne : ian claims that these small ten- 
eighbors. The method of cap- a de 2 oe EN 92 oi ‘ der extremities of a squid are 
ure. is everything from salt-on- 5 a2 sagt very palatable if eaten soon after 
he-tail to dynamite. es kis 3 Sab . capture. 

There are few places in the . . Ry The Japanese have adopted 
world where the -piscatorial art S : ¢ many of the Hawaiian’s tactics, 
has not interested the small boy, S733 and together with their own, they 
a8 well as the tired business man, : make excellent fishermen, though 
but when they gathered in Ha- Rede x _iajcttes they lack the Hawaiian’s ability 
vaii from America, Cuba, Portu- i <2 ##toswim. Their favorite tackle is 
gal, Japan, China, and the Philip- Using @ cast-net in the surf. (Continued on page 115) 
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DAYS with 
ALASKAN DEER 


eAmong the Crags and Uplands of Baranof Island 















shot across the lake ricochets 
off the water and knocks ’im 
cold!” This was the way my first buck 


“Hie mackerel—a quarter-mile 





was killed after the opening of the 
Alaska deer season of 1924. 


From April, when the snow still fell , 


at sea-level, through the green summer 
months, until another winter season 
laid its first white mantle over all the 
mountains and valleys, I watched the 
deer of Baranof Island in the south- 
east part of the Territory. While 
mapping the many bays and inlets from 
Cape Ommaney towards Sitka, sixty 
miles to the northward, more than 150 
deer were tallied by the writer. 

Working through country seldom 
hunted, man was not the object of fear, 
the sight of which would send deer 
speeding away on noiseless hoofs. At 
times it seemed as if man was unknown 
to them, something new and strange to 
be wondered at, not feared. This was 
strikingly illustrated one mid-summer 
day as we beached a skiff to rid it of 
water. There lay two velvet-horned 
bucks not twenty-five yards from us, 
resting on the clear gravel beach to 
which they had undoubtedly come for 
a taste of salt: on the rocks at low 
water. Not until we moved towards 
them did-they deign to rise. With little 
concern for our nearing presence they 
moved slowly ahead of us down the 
beach, occasionally glancing behind to 
see if we still followed. So close that 
we could almost count the thin red 
hairs of their summer coats, we trailed 
the graceful pair some hundred yards 
down the beach until they sauntered 
into the timber. There they stood as 
we emptied the skiff, rowed back to the 
launch and got underway out of the 
bay. 

Ofttimes deer would stand and watch 
us as a survey signal was built atop 
some high peak. Two hundred yards 
away down the mountain a buck would 
oceasionally raise his head from the 
low shrubs in which he was browsing, 
as the sound ‘of axe or hammer shat- 
tered the still quiet of the high country. 
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Likewise in open view and even closer 
were two deer, a doe and her two- 
months’ old fawn, curiously regarding 
the human interlopers on their domain. 


A= during the summer. months 
hardly a peak but had its quota 
of from one to a dozen deer feeding 
over the timberless, summit where flies 
and the pests of the lowlands could be 
forgotten. As soon as the season’s 
fawns, born in the low country, were 
strong enough to make the climb, they 
too were to be found near the mountain 
tops where the open country often re- 
vealed them to us. 

Is it instinct or teaching that makes 
the little spotted fellows lie close and 
motionless in a patch of brown grass 
that so admirably blends with their 
coats? One trembly-legged awkward 
little chap was almost trod on in the 
dried grass along the beach. In the 
early morning we found him, and late 
in the afternoon he was still lying 
motionless in the same spot as we came 
back on our way to camp. It was then 
someone suggested adopting the infant 
as camp mascot. He was weaned on 
warmed and sweetened “tin cow,” fed 
to him from a discarded curry-powder 
bottle fitted with a nipple made from a 
punctured fountain-pen filler. While 
he never wholly outgrew his love for 
this canned milk in the five months he 
was with us, his voracious appetite 
turned down naught but meat. Prob- 
ably the most delicious article in 
Mike’s menu was bread—plain, butter- 
ed, or spread with jam. 

The fawn was a bit of a snob in his 


Our camp in the deer country on Baranof Island. 
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attitude towards all but the cook, whom 
he recognized as the source of all good 
things. Let this disperser of food leave 
camp, and if Mike was nearby, the 
cook must take him also. I have 
watched the little cuss swim after the 
cook’s skiff until he caught up or the 
skiff was stopped until he could k 
lifted aboard. 

‘On the 4th of July all hands and 
Mike went to Sitka for the holiday. 
There Mike was a leading attraction to 
the tourists as he trotted happily about 
town at the codk’s heels, for all the 
world like a well-trained dog. 

Several times late in the summer! 
trailed him by his tiny hoof prints 
along the muddy deer trail winding w 
the mountain in back of camp. He 
would climb upwards a thousand fet 
or so to feed and play around in the 
daytime, but at evening he was always 
to be found back in the cook tent, 
curled up on his warm blankets unde 
the cookstove. 

The little duffer won us all with his 
amusing ways, but most of all the cook 
hated to give him up to friends in Sitka 
when we returned in October. 









T# opening of the hunting season 
in September saw a diminishing of 
big bucks that through, the summer 
were always to be found by climbing 
any untimbered peak along the coast. 
With the running season, bucks and 
does spent less time on the mountain 
tops, so that often they would be et 
countered along the trails in the deep 
timber, or at the drinking places along 
the small lakes of the region. 
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Late in the month two of us left 
mp one afternoon with rifles, sleeping 
gs, and two days’ provisions. The 
iain idea was to try for a look at a 
ampus” old brown bear whose huge 
d-rarks were mute evidence of his 
esence in the country. Perhaps the 
ason was enough advanced so that 
s hide would be worth a try for? 
Camp was made near a small lake at 
e foot of the long valley through 
hich the bear was wont to range. Just 
dusk my companion and I sat gazing 
ht over the lake and speculating as to 
e distance across it to the opposite 
ore. As we agreed that four to five 
mndred yards seemed a reasonable 
rmise, a dim movement among the 
ees lining the shore across the water 
used us both to hurriedly dive for the 
binocs.” These showed the hazy out- 
ne of a sizeable buck deer come down 
drink. Venison would make a wel- 
me change in the camp menu, and we 
bured ourselves far enough from the 
ar country to risk a shot. 

Sighting in the failing light was 
olly a matter of luck, for sights and 
ber all merged into a hopeless blur. 


OLDING high to compensate for 
the long shot, the Springfield 
boke once. But wasn’t that the splash 
the bullet in the water short of the 
ber? “How *bout it, didja see that 
cochet,” I asked my partner. 
“Yeh! You musta missed him, but I 
dn’t see him run,” said he. 
So around the lake we stumbled over 
pwnfalls and patches of devil clubs all 
asked in the gathering darkness. As 


a spot was reached near where we 
thought the deer to have been, we 
started along the marshy shore of the 
lake. Not far and we found the buck 
—shot in the head, the bullet entering 
the right eye. 

Beat that for dumb luck! Skip a 
bullet off the water and pot your deer 


through the eye! 

We dressed out the deer in the dark, 
then swung the carcass from a -tree 
limb, using our belts as rope. My 
sweater was tied to the horns as a 
“keep off”? warning to hungry night 
prowlers—a trick that may or may not 
be of any real value in discouraging 
the visits of the nocturnal bear, but 
which I have used a number of times 
for luck. 

Back to the sleeping bags we turned 
in for a solid night’s slumber, only to 
be rudely awakened in the early morn- 
ing hours. “Wazzat, huh?” a sleepy 
voice queried as the same sound woke 
me up. Again the stones in the dry 


a; 


a 


Doane 
The first buck, where he fell. 


creek-bed just back of camp clattered 
sharply. A short pause, a heavy scuf- 
fling close by us in the blackness, then 
the galloping clatter of a heavy body 
crossing the stream-bed on the run. 

The morning told us the tale of the 

night’s noise. The bear we were seek- 
ing had come down the game trail 
across which we were sleeping, almost 
reaching us before the opposing wind 
gave warning of the close presence of 
humans. It was then that we heard 
his retreat as he scuttled back to the 
sanctuary of the hills. 

That night was the nearest we were 
ever to come to this wise 
old “brown,” whom we 
trailed during later days 
but never sighted. 

Meat was needed in 
camp, so with a volun- 
teer packer (he never 
offered his services 
again) I climbed the 

peak nearest camp in the search for 
deer. Near the top, we stood disgust- 
edly watching a dense mass of clouds 
moving in from seawards to damp out 
the sight of all the surrounding hills. 
But knowing the ways of clouds in 
these parts, the hunt was continued on 
the chance of the weather clearing. 
We felt our way ahead until I reached 
the slopes of a’*basin in which deer 
were almost certain to be found. There 
we crouched in the doubtful shelter of 
a boulder, hoping for the cessation of 
the bone-chilling wet wind and cloud 
that swept around us. 

A rift in the fog and the hazy sun 

(Continued on page 110) 
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of OF 
WHALE 


The Account of a Memorable Expedition into 
the Northeastern Corner of Connecticut Which 
Resulted in the Capture of a Whale of a Trout 


’ WAS the month of May; to be 
exact, it was the Saturday be- 
fore Memorial Day, early in the 

evening, that my wife, June, and I sat 

on the porch enjoying the balmy hour 
before twilight. A flivver turning into 
our street grated on the stillness and 
finally Clint Moran and his young wife, 

Evelyn (Eve, we called her), announced 

themselves as the machine stopped be- 

fore us. After the customary remarks 
about, the weather and so on, Clint 
dropped into a rocker beside me while 

Eve entered the house with June. I 

handed Clint the mate to the cigar I 

was smoking, and he was soon vying 

with me in making rings, which floated 
slowly upward in the evening air. 

Clint was rather silent, unusual for 

him. Something was on his mind, and 

I waited patiently for him to burst out 

with it; I knew he would. Finally he 

spoke. 

“Jim Richman saw Ol’ Whale yes- 
terday.” He said it softly, as if in 
an idle attempt to break the silence. 
But I knew Clint. Inwardly his heart 
was thumping. Clint wanted to go 
fishing, but with the memory of our 
last trip in mind he had dropped his 
opening sentence as a feeler. 

How vividly I recalled that last tus- 
sle with Ol’ Whale. -I had broken my 
last tip after hooking the fish, by bang- 
ing into the limb of an oak tree over- 
head when I attempted to land him. 
In my excitement I had lost all thought 
of the low-hanging branch, and dur- 
ing the short interval, Ol’ Whale, with 
plenty of slack line to cavort on, had 
taken refuge in a maze of submerged 
roots. All efforts to disengage the 
tackle were in vain, and I ended the 
exasperating performance by snapping 
the line. Failure to secure the coveted 
prize, when success seemed almost cer- 
tain, plunged me to the depths of de- 
spair, and I swore then and there never 
to invade Woodstock Valley again. 

But I have cooled off now—might be 
induced to try again. Where can one 
find sweeter music than the song of 
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the reel and the babble of the brook? 
What is more pleasing to the eye than 
the green of the fields and of the 
wooded slopes skirting Woodstock Val- 
ley? And, ’twas May. The sweet scent 
of spring blossoms perfumed the air, 
the robins were chirping their evening 
song, and peace reigned on earth. 

My failure to respond to Clint’s 
“feeler” caused him to become restless, 
and he fidgeted uncomfortably. The 
suspense was becoming’ unbearable to 
him, and having tortured my friend as 
far as I dared, I came to his relief. 

“J bought a new rod in Hartford, 
Wednesday,” I said in a moderate voice. 
With the words, Clint was out of his 
chair. Having quickly concluded that 
I was again contemplating a return to 
the old trails along Still River, he be- 
came jubilant, and stammered and bab- 
bled unintelligibly. 

“Let me see it—when will we go— 
we can catch that ol’ fish—” and on 
he raved until I arose and entered the 
house with my enthusiastic friend step- 
ping on my heels in his anxiety to in- 
spect the new rod. We thumped down 
the stairs into the cellar where I took 
from an old wooden locker my outfit, 
including the new three-piece bamboo. 
It was all that a fishing rod should be, 
so declared Clint, and he honestly be- 
lieved himself to be an authority on 
equipment. We then sat down and 
talked fish, discussing everything from 
minnows to whales, all of which led up 
to our making plans for a trip to 
Windham county, and the haunts of 
the speckled beauties, mosquitoes and 
black snakes. 


(= plans were practically com- 
pleted when we retraced our way 
to the kitchen above, and, having be- 
come infected with a portion of Clint’s 
enthusiasm, I was also in quite a happy 
mood. But while Clint and I had been 
formulating plans in the cellar, our 
partners for life had also been arrang- 
ing to take part in the expedition. 
“Listen,” said Clint, when we 


reavhed the room above, “Tuesday is 
Memorial Day. Jim and I are going ts 
leave that afternoon for Woodstod 
Valley and go fishing Wednesday.” 
“Hurrah!” exclaimed June, “and ¥ 
are going with you. Hoo-ray!” 
Plunk! Down into a convenient chai 
I sat, and I wished by all that w 
good and holy that I could with pr 
priety give vent to the wide vocabula 
of cuss words of which I had commani 
Women on a trip to Woodstock Valley 
All well and good. I had no objection 
to their company. But how in th 
world were they going to follow th 
course of a stream bounded as it wa 
at places by dense thickets of alders 
hop bogs in swamps through which th 
brook flowed, where a mis-step or sli 
often meant a descent to the waist ! 
slimy muck and water? Wow! 
But there was no use of argument 
If we went at all, the women were t 
be members of the party. Eve, w! 
was of a quiet disposition, left all t 
talking to June, and’I knew it wa 
June who suggeste that they accom 
pany Clint and°*me. “Eve, who sat with 
out saying a word throughout all 0 
the heated argument, was merely 
party in accord. Well, they could com 
with us, and I hoped that the expe 
ence would be such as to destroy all 
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She ordered: 
me to stand back which I did reluctantly, 


desire to ever again embark on similar 
expeditions. 

However, preparations were com- 
pleted and—came Memorial Day. 


HE holiday was one of the. finest 

days of the season and the ride that 
afternoon over the roads of the eastern 
part of the state was indeed a plea- 
sure. The motor droned an even, steady 
purr as we pulled over the hills, Wood- 
stock Valley bound, and each member 
of the party was in the best of spirits. 
Everyone bubbled with enthusiasm and 
expectancy, and- witty sallies broke 
forth amid hearty laughter. 

We had traversed the road to Wil- 
limantic, then the Putnam Road, and 
were on the way to Woodstock Valley 
when we obtained our first glimpse of 
Still River, idling its way with lazy 
current, shimmering in golden bright- 
ness, reflecting the afternoon sun. The 
air carried a sweet essence of blossom- 
ing spring flowers, and the cool of the 
breeze as we passed along the shaded 
country road was laden with a fresh- 
ness which caused one to inhale deeply 
of the pure, sweet air. The sight of 
Still River caused Clint to burst. forth 
more enthusiastically than ever. 


“Oh, boy, I can see Ol’ Whale at the 


bottom of Crystal pool already,” ex- 
claimed Clint. “But he won’t be there 
long. We are going to bring him home 
this time.” 

It was here that June took on a sur- 
prising interest in fish. “Who is this 
Ol Whale you men are raving about 
all the time? There aren’t any whales 
in little brooks like that.” 

I turned to June and explained just 
Who and what Ol’ Whale was, I fol- 





lowed this up by explaining that she 
would never understand fish, never be 


j able to handle a rod or cast bait. It 


‘ 


wasn’t typical of her sex to be even 
interested, although one occasionally 
hears of a real outdoor girl who can 
put men to shame in the art of angling. 
But they were few and far between, 
and June wasn’t one of them, not even 
a distant relative. She understood me 
perfectly, for, with a shrug, she turned 
without a word and settled herself to 
watch the passing scenery. 

The Maples, at Woodstock Valley, 
was the home of Al Kenyon, and his 
wife, Nell, the post office, and a board- 
ing-house for summer vacationists and 
all-year-round sportsmen combined. 
Nell was one of those good-hearted 
women one meets in the rural districts, 
one who takes an interest in her visi- 
tors and does her utmost to please and 
entertain; and she was a first-class 
cook. Al was an interesting character. 
Small of stature and body, he was hu- 
morous to a degree, and his thin face 
wizened up into a comical grin when 
he pulled a pun, which he did in his 
own Yankee way. Al was comfortably 
fixed, it seemed, at the age of about 
forty-five. Nothing bothered him and 
as for work, I never knew him to do 
any, at least while I was about his 
premises, 

THE most strenuous performance in 
which I ever found him engaged 
whilé I was visiting his place was a 
game of croquet. And he could shoot 
the ball with marvelous accuracy. 
Whenever a group of visitors came to 
the place, Al usually managed to have 
them take part in a game, whether 


they knew how to play or not. I have 
seen those who termed it “Granny’s: 
Golf” become greatly enthused while 
playing with Al, and they kept the 
court warm thereafter. 

It was about 6:30 in the evening,- 
daylight saving time, when we arrived 
at The Maples. Al greeted us warmly 
as we stepped from the machine, and 
it was but a moment later that Nell, 
his wife, called from the porch with 
an equally cheery greeting. 

The girls entered the house while Al 
took Clint and me for a tour of the 
place, it being Al’s hobby to show visi- 
tors around, no matter how many times 
they had been over the farm before. 

The large house was pleasantly lo- 
cated on a knoll facing the west, with 
a great side hill in the background to 
the east, which overlooked the valley. 
The barns and outbuildings were lo- 
cated in the rear of the house, with 
Al’s croquet court on the south side, 
parallel with the road. The ground 
sloped from the house to a meadow 
in the west, through which ran the 
stream we were to follow the next 
morning to Crystal pool. 


E were nearing the barn on our 

tour of inspection when we en- 
countered Ben Johnson, Al’s hired boy. 
Ben was a “boy” about the same age 
as Al, 

“Hello, hello!” greeted Ben. “Look 
who’s here, again; and after Ol’ Whale, 
I’ll bet. You fellows’ll never get that 
fish. I was down yesterday afternoon 
and I couldn’t get a move out of him. 
I saw him, too. 

Al here interrupted to say, “That 
fish is mine, ’cause I got my ’nitials in 
’"im. I’ve hooked him several times, 
so I’d’ oughter have some claim on ’im.” 

Notwithstanding Ben’s attempt to 
discourage us, and Al’s claim to the 
fish, my confidence stood unshaken. I 
knew Ben Johnson and his methods 
of fishing. A big birch pole, tackle like 
clothes-line, and a hook which reminded 
me of the grapplers used in locating 
the bucket at the bottom of a well. 
If Ben couldn’t catch trout with the 
lure of bait, he poked under the banks 
and bogs to see if there were really any 
fish in the stream. 

It was almost dark when we were: 
called to supper, and after a hearty re- 
past we gathered in the sitting-room, 
“swappin’ gossip,” as Al would put it. 
We, the visitors, soon decided to retire, 
in order to get an early start in the 
morning. The “good-nights” were fol- 
lowed by Al chirping, “Remember, I 
got my ’nitials in Ol’ Whale.” 

We arose before daylight, had a light 
breakfast, and were soon on our way 
to the meadow, a might sleepy, but 
eager nevertheless, with the exception 
of the girls. Their enthusiasm was 
not quite as ardent as on the previous 
afternoon, and they followed in the 
wake of Clint and me as we trudged 
along at a brisk gait in the cool of the 
morn, the rising sun just beginning to 
peep over the hill in the east. 

Reaching tHe stream, it was but a 
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few moments before we had our bait 
in the water. We fished the stream 
down through the meadow for several 
hours, with a total catch of seven trout, 
ranging from eight to eleven inches, 
and we noticed, with disgust, many 
under-sized fish attempting to grab the 
hook. 


OWEVER, the prospect of a battle 

with Ol’ Whale kept up our enthu- 
siasm, with the exception of the two 
girls. They were becoming tired of 
following in our wake, or standing or 
sitting in the rear while we whipped a 
pool or floated the bait through a rapid. 
The girls thereupon decided to go in 


search of wild flowers in Al’s pasture, - 


which was located a short distance 
from Crystal pool, a. wooded knoll sep- 
arating the pasture from the pool. 
June mockingly stated that Eve and 
herself would be on hand when the big 
fish was caught. 

None the less deterred, Clint and I 
resumed our fishing, while the girls 
made their way across the meadow. 

Maybe we did hurry a little in order 
to reach the deep pool which was our 
main objective. Probably there wasn’t 
any fish in the little patches of water 
which we passed over with a few casts. 
Nevertheless we wanted to reach Cry- 
stal pool which we did in a short time. 

The pool was about seventy feet long 
and increased in width from fifteen feet 
at the inlet to about twenty-five at the 
outlet, where the current was turned by 
bringing up against the face of a large 
rock. The pool was about fifteen feet 


‘in depth, but bottom could easily be 


seen. The current moved very slowly, 
hardly a ripple marring its surface. 
The borders of the pool were devoid 
of growth except for a small * 
clump of alders on the northside. 
I approached the 
pool on the northside 
with Clint on the op- 
posite. Yes, Ben John- 
son had been here, 
there was evidence 
of that. Tiring of 
fishing, he had 
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thrown his birch pole into the alders, 
not even troubling himself to draw the 


bait. from the water. Such lack of 
tact on the part of Al’s hired boy irri- 
tated me and I despised him the more. 

Selecting the fattest and. choicest 
night-crawlers in our bait boxes, Clint 
and I prepared to place before OI 
Whale one of the most tempting 
“feeds” he had ever seen. 
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Clint had cast into the center of the 
pool and I was about to drop my bait 
into the current when a duet of screams 
broke the stillness. Good — heavens, 
something wrong with the girls. Drop- 
ping our rods we hastened up the 
wooded slope from the pool, as fast as 
our legs would carry the boots. I im- 
agined almost anything from an en- 
counter with a pole-cat to the disturb- 
ing of a wasp’s nest, as I made my 
way through the woods, with Clint puf- 
fing at my heels. Emerging from the 
wood at the édge of the pasture, we 
beheld an amusing sight. 

To go back, allow me to explain that 
the girls had entered the pasture to 
pick daisies. So absorbed were they 
in their pleasurable task that several 
of Al’s curious cows approached un- 
noticed. As June said afterwards, she 
heard a snort from one of the cows, 
which was the first knowledge she had 
of their presence. She might not have 
become alarmed had it not been for the 
fact that she wore a red sweater. 
Fear gripped‘her as she realized that 
red was not a gentleman cow’s favor- 
ite color, and with Eve at her heels, 
June fled to the fence. 


[* their haste to get through the fence, 
both girls became entangled in the 
barbed wire. A pair of curious calves 
frollicked up to within a short distance 
of the girls, and helplessly entangled 
in the barbs, they screamed with fright. 

When Clint and I paused for breath, 
and to take in the scene, I could hardly 
suppress a laugh, though at the same 
time I swore softly, with Clint in close 
harmony. We freed the girls of their 
encumbrances, and retraced our way to 
the pool, a real war of words ensuing. 

I accused June of being a Jonah, a 
jinx, and every other ally of hard luck 
to be encountered on a fishing trip. 


Emerging from. 
the wood, we beheld 
an amusing sight. 


Clint walked ahead of us with Eve 
and he was expressing himself with 
vigorous waves of the arms and shak- 
ings of the head. I couldn’t hear what 
he said to Eve, but I noticed that she 
walked with her head tilted toward 
the ground. 

“Now, for the love of Mike, sit down 
and twiddle your thumbs for awhile,” 
I said to June when we reached the 


‘pool. “I always said you were hard 
luck on a fishing trip—I don’t know 
why you ever persisted in coming any. 
way. You don’t know anything about 
fishing, and you do everything you can 
to bother those who do.” 

June, without a reply, meekly seated 
herself beside Eve, and with a sigh 
proceeded to straighten out the flowers 
gathered in the pasture. 

Having thus relieved myself of a 
little temper, I picked up my rod and 
cast into the current. Clint had al.- 
ready floated his bait down to the deep 
pocket where Ol’ Whale was known to 
repose. 


WAS not so enthusiastic now; not 

as hopeful of success as I had been 
preceding the affair at the pasture. 
The slow current allowed the bait to 
settle to the bottom and it was with 
difficulty that I kept the hook in mo- 
tion. The sun was becoming higher, 
it was “hot, and the mosquitoes and 
black flies were a worse pest than ever, 
I leaned a little toward the brook as 
I lifted the rod to ascertain the position 
of the bait. I became overbalanced, 
and with a great splash fell into the 
water. With both boots full, I floun- 
dered out onto the bank, wet and—oh, 
so mad. It was June’s chance and she 
arose to the occasion. 

“Ha-ha, he-he! Oh, Boy! What 
were you doin’, Jim, trying to grab 
that fish by the tail? Ha-ha!” 

Irritated beyond definition, I swal- 
lowed the vile words which came to 
mind. It was best that I remain silent, 
though it almost choked me to do so. 
It was.June’s inning, and she knew it; 
so did Clint. From the opposite side 
of the stream he called in 
comforting tone, “No fair 
divin’ for ’em, Jim.” The 
smile, the twinkle in his 















eye as I looked across at him, was as 
balm for my ruffled conscience, and it 
was with calm mien that I again 
dropped the hook into the stream. 

Having straightened out her bouquet, 


‘and encouraged by my silence during 


her taunts, June decided to take the 
liberty of roaming about a bit. Gaz- 
ing about her, she suddenly caught 
sight of Ben Johnson’s birch pole, re- 
clining in the clump of alders. She 
had reached the bushes and had the 
pole in her hands, tugging with all her 
might, when I discovered her. 

“What in thunder you up to now?” 
I exploded. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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ITHIN the past few years 

WV there has developed a strong 

and healthy sentiment against 
the exhibiting of human monstrosities 
and freaks in public places. The ex- 
tremely attenuated man or the grossly 
corpulent woman no longer excites the 
morbid curiosity of midway crowds. 
Giants and dwarfs have found other 
and more useful occupations; and 
bearded ladies in to-day’s “shingle” or 
“boyish bob” would be highly incon- 
gruous. Our tastes in the matter of 
viewing malformed creatures from the 
wilderness or farm have likewise vastly 
improved. The sight of a double-headed 
calf or a five-legged 
sheep arouses in us 2 
feeling of repugnance 
rather than of worder. 
One might even venture 
to voice the opinion 
that many of Man’s ex- 
periments in the cross- 
breeding of animals 
have resulted in the 
production of freaks 
which had better re- 
mained un- 
seen. A Here- 
ford - headed 
buffalo for in- 
stance, seems 
at once a 
gross mistake; 
a Dachshund 
dog is more or less a 
practical joke on Na- 
ture. 

On the other hand 
and, as if anxious to find 
worthy substitute for 
a debased and unhealthy curiosity, we 
are intensely and rightly, interested in 
creatures which have either succeeded 
in attaining to superlative physical de- 
velopment or else, in some bodily char- 
acteristic or other, are markedly supe- 
rior to others of their kind. Reports 
of the taking of record heads or pelts 
are ever a source of interest to the 
brotherhood of big game hunters; a 
greater fish than has yet been caught 
may even now be waiting to testify 
to your prowess as an angler. 


Amongst North American game tro- 
phies those which may be obtained from 
horned and antlered creatures are most 





coveted by hunters. The great, mas- 
sive, shovel-bladed antlers of the lordly 
Moose—the ponderous curved horns of 
the Rocky Mountains Sheep—the curi- 
ous crown that adorns the head of the 
Pronghorn Antelope—these are eagerly 
sought after and, once possessed, are 
greatly prized. Thus far, the largest 
Moose heads have come from Alaska, 
a pair of which exhibited in the Field 
Museum in Chicago have a spread of 
no less than seventy-eight inches. The 
splendid Reid-McMillan collection of 
game trophies, housed in New York, 
includes a pair of Moose horns having 
a beam circumference of ten inches, a 
palmation of twenty-one inches 
in width and a spread of over 
six feet. 

What is claimed to be the 
record head from a Big Horn 
Sheep was taken in the Cana- 
dian Rockies southwest of Cal- 
gary. This magnificent tro- 
phy, the envy of big game 


hunters the world over, measures as 


follows: right horn curve, forty-nine 
and three-quarter inches; left horn 
curve, forty-eight inches; circumference 
of each horn at the base, sixteen 
inches; spread, twenty-three inches. 


It is a somewhat extraordinary cir- 
cumstance that one Antelope head, 
owned by a New York sportsman, 
should hold three world’s recerds. 
Taken from an animal killed in Cali- 
fornia it has a horn circumference at 
the base of eight and one-half inches 
and a horn length of twenty inches. 
A spread of almost nineteen inches, 
makes it the finest trophy yet secured. 


Big Game Fields and Inland Waters 















Amongst the records of noteworthy 
heads from large American mammals 
there is that of a Virginia deer with 
horns bearing forty-one points—a Cari- 
bou from Northern British Columbia 
whose horns bristled with a like num- 
ber of points—a Bison from Alberta 
which carried horns twenty-one inches 
long and fifteen inches in circumfer- 
ence. The Wapiti or American Elk 
bears massive and wide-spreading ant- 
lers, these yielding a particularly hand- 
some trophy to the hunter. In this, as 
in most species of deer, the growth of 
horn is amazingly rapid. From the 
day that the rounded knobs first emerge 
from the skull to 
the time when the 
antlers are fully 
developed, but a 
few brief months 
intervene. Year 
after year, as the 
animal advances to 
maturity, the 
horns become 
stronger and stout- 
er and, as a rule, 
bear a larger num- 
ber of tines or 
points. The 
growth of horn is, 
however, more or 
less controlled by 
the physical condi- 

tion of the ani- 

mal. If the stag 

be strong and . 

virile the horns 

are large and 

well propor- 

tioned. Sickness 
or accident will be reflected in stunted 
or “freak” antlers. As instance of 
the enormous size to which Elk antlers 
attain, the writer, only the other day, 
examined a magnificent head which had 
been taken in South Eastern British 
Columbia, and found that the horns 
measured respectively sixty-six and 
one-half and sixty-four and one-quar- 
ter inches in length and had a spread 
of fifty-two inches. There is a well- 
authenticated instance of an Elk having 
antlers which branched into no fewer 
than twenty-eight points, this being a 
phenomenal occurrence. Many years 

(Continued on page 114) 
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* The LAST of the 
NASTOPIA | 


A Tale of the Silent Places of the North 


“s HE old Kronah is now sick two 

T days.” 

“Have I not said I would 
draw Kronah’s toboggan as well as my 
own, until her sickness passes? My 
mother will not be sick long.” 

“The old good-for-nothing will never 
be better again—she has the death- 
sickness. Have I not let her lie in my 
tepee for these years now, and fed her? 
Was she ever hungry that we were not 
hungry? She cannot make the trail to 
Nemiskau: therefore we leave her. 
Has it not been the custom of our 
people to leave the old men to die when 
they could no longer hunt, and the 
squaws when they could no longer 
raise children, or work? For many 
moons the old mother has done little 
work; her eyes are blind like the bush- 
cat’s in daytime. She is no longer fit 
to sew moccasins or net snowshoes. 
The old Kronah has the death-sickness! 
I have spoken!” 

Thus Wapeestan, the Cree, passed 
sentence on his wife’s mother across a 
lonely camp-fire beside the frozen Wos- 
wonabie river. Here they had halted 
on their annual trip to the trading post, 
while all around stretched the wastes 
and ridges of the snow-clad land. 
While the talk waged hot between 
them, a heap of rabbit-skins slowly 
came to life, the object of their conten- 
tion. Feebly and painfully a withered 
arm crawled forth and pushed the 
coverings aside. Two sunken black 
eyes, deeply set into a mask of parch- 
ment, looked forth pitifully beneath 
straggling gray locks. In spite of her 
four-score winters, Kronah, daughter 
of Muskwatin, the last of the proud 
Nastopia chiefs, still exhibited in pose 
and feature the blood of the former 
lords of Ungava. 

Her fever-weakened voice was faint 
—her words were slow. 

“You speak not the truth. Kronah 
has not the death-sickness. In a day 
or two I shall be well. Were the snow 
not so deep I could even now find the 
root that would drive away the fire 
from my body. Still, without it, I shall 
grow well.” 

Patiently, as was their nature, the 
two squaws waited for their lord’s 
answer. No entreaties could evoke a 
sign of feeling, of sympathy, on that 
stolid, immobile countenance. The 
primitive brute heart within him had 
never known pity; and, when finally 
he answered, it was but to forcibly 
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repeat his heartless determination. 

So at dawn, Old Kronah, daughter 
of the one-time lords of the Ungava, 
was left behind to die. 

An epidemic had swept the Nastopia 
as a tribe out of existence. On its 
heels, unresisted, the apathetic, im- 
provident Swampy Crees swept east- 
ward over the depopulated domain. 

Kronah, last descendant of the race, 
widowed at twenty, with a babe at her 
breast, was brought by a returning 
band of Crees into the yearly gather- 
ings at Lake Nemiskau, and in their 
tepees she found a home. The mission- 
ary raised his little chapel alongside of 
the trading post, but Kronah, steeped 
in the superstitions and rites of the 
paganish Nastopia, rejected and des- 
pised the white man’s faith. Hers had 
been a religion of strife and the letting 
of blood, where might was right—a 
faith of strong warriors and exacting 
sagamores, and she could not be recon- 
ciled to the missionary’s story of peace. 


NA?A; her daughter, grown to girl- 
hood, became the squaw of Wa- 
peestan, the Cree. Upon the two women 
he was a hard lord, for they were not 
of his tribe and he treated them as 
captives. They suffered his jeers and 
curses—often his blows—and through 
it all obeyed their harsh lord meekly. 
They dragged their belongings over his 
trails and paddled and portaged his 
canoe up and down the swift Ungava 
rivers. In camp they performed all 
the drudgery. 

And now, sick and defenceless, her 
usefulness ended, the elder squaw was 
left to die—just like a worn-out sleigh 
dog. It was mid-winter and the snow 
was deep on lake and river, and deeper 
in the great pine woods. Game had 
been scarce and what little food they 
now had left Wapeestan kept for him- 
self and Nada. He saw no use in wast- 
ing any on one who was about to die. 
Before leaving they built her a rude 
wattle-house out of the alders that 
lined the bank. Nada had labored 
while the Indian slept, gathering a 
supply of firewood which she piled 
within reach of the tired arms. “The 
old woman cannot recover,” thought 
the Cree, but as a further precaution 
he destroyed her snowshoes. Nada 
contrived to leave some matches and a 
hatchet behind, and at the last moment 
she found an opportunity to slip a fish- 
hook into the old squaw’s feeble hand. 


" Then she was dragged away and the 


fever-stricken Kronah was alone in the 
wilderness of snow. 

Wrapped in the folds of her rabbit- 
skin, the old squaw fell into a deep 
sleep. As she had predicted, when she 
awoke, the fever’s violence had passed. 
Though weak and shaken by its attack, 
she was able to struggle to her knees. 
Food—she must have food so her 
strength would come back. Then she 
would make the trail of vengeance on 
him who had lied, who had left her to 
die before her time, who had wanted 
to be rid of her. 

With the patience of her race she 
went to work. Threads from her sash 
furnished her with a fishing-line for 
the hook she had, thanks to Nada’s 
thoughtfulness. Her careful search for 
bait was fruitless, for as she lay in the 
wattle-house, the ermine and the whis- 
key-jacks had forestalled her, and the 
camping-ground was bare. 

Weakened by the exertion, but still 
clutching at life, the old woman crawled 
back into the wattle shelter. Bait she 
must have! She drew forth her crooked 
knife and whetted it to sharpness on a 
buckskin moccasin. Then, with the sto- 
icism of her race, she hacked from her 
own flesh, bait for the hook. With the 
hatchet she broke the thin sheeting of 
ice over an air-hole on the river and 
soon hooked a fish. 

From juniper saplings she fashioned 
snowshoe frames, netting them with a 
mesh of willow roots. The wattle- 
house on the Woswonabie was soon 
stocked with fish and her leg quickly 
healed. Once more Kronah was ready 
for the trail, her feet in the lashings 
of the rude snowshoes. 


A SHORT journey from the Wos- 
wonabie had brought Wapeestan 
and Nada to the Nemiskau post. They 
were stretching their smoke-stained 
caribou skins about the tepee poles 
when the trader appeared and greeted 
them. 

“Whatchee, Whatchee, Nada!” he 
said, and grasped the hand of each in 
turn. “Where is the old mother, 
Kronah?” he asked: “I do not see her 
with you.” 

Nada threw up her head and her 
eyes flashed two tiny sparks of fire. 
What little of the blood of the old tribe 
she had inherited showed itself in the 
gesture. But it gave only a flash. Ere 

(Continued on page 114) 
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very popular in this country the 
last couple of years. The Ithaca 
Gun Company told me that before they 
had delivered a single gun, before they 
had one ready for delivery, six thou- 


T 410 bore shotgun has become 





Mod. 
Gauge Choke 
300 No. 8’s in load, 230 in circle—30 yds. 
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sand orders were on file. It was the 
same thing in England and Continental 
Europe—more was being said of the 
410 bore than all other gauges com- 
bined—up to just recently. According 
to the enthusiastic 410 bore man, the 
little gun would kil! just as well as a 
12-gauge up to thirty yards, and it 
didn’t kick. Well—it didn’t kick any- 
how. ° 

People are queer; they sure are, 
which includes me and thee, John. 
They tell me that the 28 bore is likely 
to become obsolete. Orders are coming 
in so slowly for this gauge that it 
doesn’t pay to build it. I believe this 
is an exact statement; not enough or- 
ders were coming in for the 28 bore 
to warrant the factories in giving the 
machinery room. Yet six thousand or- 
ders were received for the 410 before 
the first gun was ready to ship. Peo- 
ple are queer—they sure are. In my 
honest opinion, for practical use and 
not as an entertaining toy, there is no 
comparison whatever between a 28 bore 
and a 410. I used a 28 bore Parker, 
30-inch barrels, weight of gun 6% 
Pounds, full choke in both barrels, al- 


Results of Extensive Experiments with 
the Two Popular Small Gauges 


CAPTAIN CHARLES ASKINS : 


most exclusively for three years. Shoot- 
ing was at quail, ducks, chickens and 
snipe, for the most part. I know the 
28 pretty well. If no other gun were 
made, neither anything smaller nor 
anything larger, I’d go along pretty 
well content. 

When the War was over, I got an 
Ithaca 28, 26-inch barrels, modified 
choke, weight 5% pounds. I used that 
gun and nothing else on quail for one 
season, and occasionally turned it on 
ducks. On one occasion I made a com- 
parative test to see what could be ac- 
complished with the 28, 20, and 12, on 
passing ducks, no decoys. Guns were 
tried on separate days, and each gun 


Full 
Choke 


410 
Gauge 


30 inch circle—20 yards 


was. accompanied with a box of 25 
shells and no more. The heavy 12 
killed 17 ducks, the 20 bore 14, and the 
28 bore eleven. The load for the 28 
bore was % ounce No. 7, for the 20 
one ounce No. 6, for the 12, 1% ounces 
No. 4. No attempt was made to favor 
either gun, as well as I remember. 
Now for the 410; when the Ithaca 
Gun Company brought out one of these 
guns they sent me one. It had 26 inch 
barrels, weighed about five pounds and 
was full choked. Its patterns were 
very good; it shot into as small a circle 
as any gun I had. I had the gun some 
months and shot perhaps three hundred 
shells in it. I could kill game sitting 
up to 30 yards. It was a particularly 









effective rabbit gun, when the beasts 
were properly hit. I took it out wing- 
shooting and. could do nothing with it. 
When I killed a bird it was more luck 
than anything else. The best I did was 
to kill three birds in eleven chances. I 
returned the gun to the makers, telling 
them just about what I am telling you. 
The gun was a good one where nothing 
was to be shot flying or moving, and 
while it would kill at thirty yards, the 
range should be restricted to no more 
than 25 yards, in order to be certain of 
not crippling game and have it get 
away. 


UST lately Parker sent me another 

of these little guns to try out— 
rather against my wishes at that. It 
is one of the prettiest shooting little 
guns up to thirty yards that was ever 
built, nice weight, perfect balance, and 
very attractive. A pattern is shown as 
shot with it at 20 yards. It will kill 
such game as ducks up to thirty yards, 
beyond a doubt—if the bird could be 
centered. I took it out dove shooting 
and killed two birds on the wing out of 
about fifteen shot at. 

Long or short range didn’t seem 
to make any difference—I failed to kill 
the bird. Look at that pattern in a 
10-inch circle at 20 yards, and maybe 
some of the reason will be seen. A 
bird outside of an eight-inch ring is 

(Continued on page 116) 
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No. 7 shot, 221 = 96%—30 yards 
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term of cocker or cocking spaniel 

was originally applied to all spaniels, 
irrespective of size‘and color, which 
were used by sportsmen for flushing 
pheasants and woodcock. In course of 
time various types emerged; unneces- 
sary size and lumber was eliminated 
from some strains and cultivated in 
others; new classifications were made 
and out of it all the modern cocker 
emerged—the smallest member of the 
sporting spaniel group, a bright, at- 
tractive little dog that in one form and 
another has gone all around the world, 
the pride of the bench show fancy, a 
pampered pet in the homes of the rich 
and, in sturdier form, the chosen com- 
panion of men who follow wilderness 
trails. 

For years the cocker occupied a high 
place with sportsmen. As the country 
settled, pointers and setters replaced 
them for certain kinds of work in field 
and covert and sturdier breeds took 
their place on duck marshes and in the 
blinds. They have, however, never lost 
their place with the men who live in 
the back country. There they show 
their worth and are loved for what 
they are. When the snows melt and 
the ice turns dark the huskie and the 
sledge for the time pass out of com- 
mission and that most perfect of primi- 
tive creations, the canoe, comes into its 
own as the sole means of communica- 
tion and exploration in the back coun- 
try. The Courier du bois has packed 
his simple outfit and deftly arranged a 
little resting place in the bow. He 
gently taps the gunwale and the little 
liver and white spaniel which has been 
watching the preparations, takes the 
place that has been made for him and 
sits there hour after hour, keenly alive 
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[' old records are to be believed, the 
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The decision of a 








stake. 


to all that passes as the noiseless 
strokes of the feathered blade drive 
the craft into the wilds. The little 
spaniel scans the changing shore line 
of forest, swamp and muskeg and now 
and then as a deep bend approaches, 
he leans far over with eyes agleam and 
nostrils twitching to glimpse that 
which may be on the other side. 

Nothing escapes him, be it mink or 
moose, scurrying duck or the embers of 
a deserted fire. A quick turn of the 
head, a low whine, a smothered growl 
and he has communicated with his 
master, for both know the value of 
silence in the silent places. He is 
ashore the moment the bow touches the 
bank. And when the portage is over 
and the canoe is in the 
water, he is ready to take 
his place again 
without word or 
question. 

The all around 
usefulness of the 
cocker spaniel 
has always 
appealed to the 
guide, the trapper 
and the man who 
travels our inland 
water ways and there 
is reason for it, as 
the cocker is light 
and compact, he does 
not over burden the 
canoe, he falls easily into the ways of 
his master, his eyes are ever alert, his 
nose is keen and the water is his ele- 
ment. He uses all of his senses and 
will turn from nosing out the trail of 
a mink or otter along a log jam to the 
quick snappy work of flushing a covey 
of grouse and treeing them until his 
master has taken toll sufficient for the 











The Second Annual Trial 
at Poughkeepsie 


evening meal. He does not hesitate to 
plunge into the flood to retrieve the 
water fowl that may fall to the gun 
and he knows how to take up the trail 
of a deer and drive it out of the swamp 
in which it has taken refuge. 

The cocker spaniel is graceful and 
companionable and lends himself so 
readily to the. breeder’s art that its 
sporting qualities are always in danger 
of being overlooked. This has been his 
position in this country for a number 
of years. The advent of the springer 
and the trials of the Springer Spaniel 
Club aroused a group of cocker spaniel 
owners. Two years ago the Hunting 
Cocker Spaniel Club was organized and 
its second annual trial was run this 
year near Poughkeepsie, New York. 
This event demonstrated that the Amer- 
ican-bred cocker has taken a 
place as a capable field dog. 
There were seventeen cockers 
in competition and, with few 
exceptions, all gave interesting 
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ts themselves and 
and Roweliffe War there were three 


or four high 
lights good 
enough for any 
company. 

The two prin- 
ciple events— 
the All Age and 
Interna- 
tional All Age—went to Roweliffe War 
Dance, a son of Ch. Rowcliffe Red Man, 
out of Cricket VI, bred and owned by 
Mrs. A. R. Moffit. In both events he 
ran heats which would have been a 
credit to any Efiglish-bred and broken 
dog and his courage in facing cover, 
his speed, style, determination and nose 

(Continued on page 120) 
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FEW years ago I fished in 
A Trapper’s Lake in Western 

Colorado, and it was paradise. 
The fish fought one another to accom- 
modate us in being hooked. We took. fish 
until truly our arms were tired. They 
rose to anything we cast, any kind of 
fly; and one of the party took a pound- 
er with a piece of straw on a bait hook, 
incredible as this sounds. It became not 
sport but work; such work as a fisher- 
man dreams of! 
- Last year I again visited Trapper’s 
Lake. I fished all one day but did not 
catch a single fish. 

When I first fished in the lake, a 
beautiful gem in a setting as near per- 
fect as any mortal land ever ap- 
proaches, our party was the only one 
there. To reach the lake we had to 
pack in by horse, a long hard trip. 

Last year I counted thirteen parties 
of fishermen camped at the lake be- 
sides our own. They came in-cars, as 
we did, and drove right up to the 
shores. The Government has con- 
structed a road in there; and this re- 
mote place has become everyone’s to 
use and to reach without any more 
trouble than riding over a beautiful 
mountain highway. 

There was talk about Trapper’s Lake 
being fished out around the camp fires 
at night, as no one was having any 


FISHED OUT? 


Intelligent and Vigorous Efforts 
Are Being Made to Restock the 
Depleted Streams in Colorado 







luck. I knew that this could not be so. 
There are millions of fish in that lake, 
a large one, and all the fishermen in 
the United State could not fish it out in 
those few years. 

What was the trouble that we could 
not catch them? 

The answer is: The fish had grown 
wise, sophisticated, extremely wary. 
They were dubious about new things 
in the water; a shadow frightened 
them; they were taking no chances. 

I remarked that this last trip I had 
seen no fish, while the first time I was 
there I saw thousands. They were 
without fear then and would rise to the 
fly in plain view; but now they could 
not even be seen. They were keeping 
out of sight, and some said that they 
were not in tle lake at all. 

Two days later I had proof that the 
fish were there in undiminished num- 
bers when one of the parties came in 
with a boat-load of beauties. How did 
they catch them? We all wanted to 
know. The successful ones were not 
saying. They made of it something of 
a mystery. 

A day or so later it came out how 
they had done what none of the rest 
of us could do.. One of them confided 
in me that he had tricked the fish, used 
a ruse, forgotten ethics long enough to 
use’an unsportsmanlike scheme. 






The day 
before he had made the big catch 
he and his partner had taken a can of 
corn and dumped it out over the side 


This is what he had done. 


of the boat. They left that spot at 
once. Next day they returned to it, 
cast in, caught fish in plenty. 

Such a method is unsportsmanlike 
and I did not approve of it and said 
so; but I was glad to learn that what 
I had supposed to be true was true, 
namely, that the fish were there but 
were more educated than in the old 
days. 


Cy" late I have been reading and 
hearing that Colorado trout fish- 
ing is at an end. Tourists give it a 
try, have no luck, arraign the waters, 
and call them barren. Even native 
fishermen, not succeeding, set up a 
howl about Colorado being fished out 
and blame those “danged tourists.” 

But I have fished in Colorado long 
enough and have studied the situation 
of fishing closely enough to believe that 
the case of Trapper’s Lake which I 
have just cited illustrates many of those 
¢ases of fished-out waters. There are 
many factors making fishing good or 
bad besides fish—and one of them is 
fishermen—so I am not so perturbed 
about the reports that IT had as well 
seli my fly rod. and take up some other 
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Fishing the rifts on the famous Colorado River. 


divertisement. I rather think that I 
shall stick to fishing. 

R. G. Parvin, state game and fish 
commissioner of Colorado, one of the 
best men in the office the state ever had, 
told me an anecdote from his own ex- 
perience which shows how stories of 
no more fishing get started. This is 
what he told: 

“T was fishing in the Colorado River 
last summer with a party of friends, all 
of them good fishermen, experts. None 
of us had ever fished that portion of 
the river before. It was a new grounds 
but it looked good. 


E all cast in. We caught no fish. 

I fished half an hour before I 

discovered why we were not taking any 

trout. Then I went back to the cabin 

and spent the rest of the time reading 

about trout, leaving the others to their 
bootless quest. 

“They all returned one by one empty- 
handed, as I was sure they would. How 
they chaffed me about my fish, for such 
they called them! They all said that 
Colorado was fished out, that there 
were too many tourists, that we might 
as well give up and go home. I let 
them talk. ; 

“T then asked: ‘Do you want to know 
why you didn’t catch any fish?’ Surely 
they did. So I led them down to the 
river where we had been fishing and 
showed them. 

“‘There,’ I said, ‘is the reason we 
haven’t caught any fish,’ and reached 
down into the stream and brought out 
a boulder in my hand. This boulder 
was smooth as glass and clean as a 
tooth. It looked as if it had been 
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polished. I took boulders out one after 
another and they all looked the same. 

“What have rock in the bed of the 
stream got to do with it?’ one of the 
party asked. 

“ ‘Everything,’ I replied; ‘for if they 
are clean and smooth there is no vege- 
tation growing upon them, and that 
means there is no insect life; conse- 
quently, no. food for trout. A trout 
must have food the same as any other 
living thing, and you will not find him 
where food is not. You could fish here 
for a month, or in any other stream 
destitute of vegetation and not catch 
any trout.’ 

“A few days later we fished in an- 
other part of the same stream, some 
miles away. We all caught fish. Those 
fish were fat. To illustrate my point 
of a few days before I took several 
stones from the creek bed. They were 
all covered with moss and sheltered 
myriads of insects for the trout to feed 
on. 
“That’s a good point for an angler to 
remember if he is fishing a new stream 
and not having luck. He should ex- 
amine it for feeding possibilities; and 
if they are not there the trout will 
not be there.” 

There are six thousand miles of 
trout streams in Colorado. Many of 
these streams are within easy access of 
the highways, some within access of the 
great highways crossing the country, 
the main ones. The rule of fishing 
and hunting has always been that the 
easier of access a grounds is the less 
resultful it will be. And that applies 
to Colorado trout fishing. 

Where a stream runs along a high- 
way and everyone throws in a line, 


fishing will likely not be of 
the best kind. Usually the 
farther you go from where 
everyone else goes the bet- 
ter sport you will have. It 
it possible to kill your ten 
pounds of trout a day in 
many places in Colorado; but 
you cannot always drive your 
car up to the side of the 
stream and cast from the ton- 
neau to do it. 

There is also a good deal in 
knowing how and where. I 
have two friends living in 
Denver who go out each Sun- 
day after fish. They never 
come home with empty creels. 
And they never go far to do 
their fishing either. They go 
up to the mouth of the South 
Platte Cafion, only twenty- 
two miles from home. Every- 
one fishes in the South 
Platte—it is one of the most 
fished streams in Colorado. 
Yet in spite of these handi- 
caps these friends of mine 
always come home with fish. 
The mystery is solved by the 
words: they know how. 

Some of this lack of fish- 
ing is also due to misdirec- 
tion by the natives. If you 
are new to Colorado do not expect 
to be directed to the best fishing 
grounds by the first local bumpkin you 
ask for information. They are keeping 
that knowledge to themselves, for most 
of them fish. 


N the little town of Gunnison, on the 

famous Gunnison River, where I 
have fished for many seasons, there 
is a famous guide known as George. 
George is a guide in an unofficial sense 
only—he runs a garage. When a per- 
son, a tourist, approaches George for 
information about where fishing is the 
best, invariably he gets the following 
directions: 

“Anywhere downstream. Don’t go 
upstream. Fishing’s no good there. 
Go down stream. That’s where the 
big ones are.” 


T listened to him give these directions 
one day, and when he was done I said 
to him: “Why, George, you know 
there’s no fishing downstream. That’s 
where everybody fishes. Why don’t you 
send them upstream where the fishing 
i,” 

“Because,” he replied; “I am a fish- 
erman myself.” : 


The state of Colorado realizes the 
greater numbers of persons fishing in 
the streams and is not unmindful of 
the quality of an asset which good trout 
fishing is to a state deriving a large 
part of its income from tourist busi- 
ness. Therefore the state of Colorado 
is doing everything that it can to keep 
trout fishing good. 

In Colorado these efforts are succeed- 
ing. This was recently shown by 2 
questionnaire to old trout fishermen 
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jn different parts of the state 
inquiring how fishing was in 
1926. - The results of this 
questionnaire tell that fishing 
during this year was better 
than at any other year dur- 
ing the past ten. That does 
not sound like fished-out 
streams! 

Obviously with so many 
fishing and catching fish, so 
much easier transportation to 
the trout streams, so many 
new roads piercing inacces- 
sible places, it could be logi- 
cally expected that fishing 
would be poorer each suc- 
ceeding year. And that in- 
deed would be true but for 
one fact. That fact is a new 
and intelligent method of 
stocking instituted a few 
years ago. ‘ 

Four years ago Mr. Par- 
vin, whom I have mentioned 
before, adopted a revolution- 
ary way of stocking the 
streams. He did it because 
he saw the foolishness of the 
old way. Now, this old way 
was the one that had been 
followed by the state ever 
since stocking became known, 
many years ago; and some 
persons thought that it was 
good enough. It was simple, easy, in- 
expensive; but Mr. Parvin showed 
where it was no good. 

It consisted of taking the trout in 
the stage known as fry, just two or 
three weeks out of the egg, and when 
they were not over three-fourths of an 
inch long, dumping them in milk cans, 
shipping them to various points and 
putting them out in the streams to 
shift for themselves. What happened? 
Those poor little fellows perished be- 
fore they were in that cold, rushing 
water an hour, most of them. 


HE state checked up, when consid- 

ering a change, and learned that 
ninety-five perished before they were 
grown—leaving only five out of every 
one hundred to reach the size where 
they fit nicely in a creel. That was 
waste, it was error, it had to be 
changed. 

So the department adopted the new 
way, which consists of taking the trout 
from the trough in which they are 
hatched and putting them into nursery 
ponds, where they are carefully 
watched and nurtured. Here they are 
kept until they are six months old. At 
that time they are from three to five 
inches long, large enough to take care 
of themselves. Then they are put into 
the streams. In a year or two they 
are right for catching. And instead of 
five out of one hundred surviving, 
eighty-five do—only fifteen per cent are 
lost. 

Colorado is experimenting on an even 
more advanced system of stocking the 
streams than this. 
fish from the nursery ponds into nurs- 
ery lakes, where they are kept until 


It is to put the 


Landing a big one on the South Platte River. 


they are large enough to be caught 
when they are released into the 
streams. In the one station now in 
use, at Singleton on the South Platte 
River, rainbow trout eleven inches long 
were grown in twenty-two months. 

Last year ‘the state of Colorado re- 
leased 24,000,000 of these three to five 
iuch trout in the streams. This year 
the program is larger. The program 
for future years is an expanding one. 
The state has facilities for hatching 
and handling 50,000,000 trout a year; 
and it will not be long until it is run- 
ning to capacity. 

There are three kinds of trout in 
Colorado waters. They are rainbows, 
natives and Eastern brooks. The rain- 
bows are the favorite because they 
grow larger, fight better. The native 
trout is of the cutthroat family, a good 
game fish. The Eastern brooks thrive 
exceedingly well in some of the waters, 
but do not reach the size they some- 
times do in Eastern streams. 

The fishing season opens May 25, 
closes Oct. 31. The early fishing is all 
bait fishing of course. It is sometimes 
the first of July or later before the 
trout will rise to the fly. Most of the 
streams are in the high mountains 
where the snow does not melt until late 
in June and where high water, fresh- 
ets, floods and other elements disturb- 
ing the fly fishermen are common and 
regular nine months of the year. 


The fly fishing season is ushered in 
by what is known as the willow fly 
season. These willow flies are deni- 
zens of the willows with which nearly 
every stream is bordered. They come 
out usually around the middle of June. 


How the trout do go for them when 
they fall into the water! 

The true devotee of fly fishing never 
fishes until the willow flies are out; 
and eagerly does he await their com- 
ing. No one is a devotee but has some 
crony living along his favorite trout 
stream with instructions to send him 
an immediate telegram telling the glad- 
some news. I confess that I have such 
a partner. Every year he sends me 
this laconic wire: “Willows in. Comeon.” 

The ideal time for fishing in Colo- 
rado waters is later in the season, after 
the first of July and clear through into 
October to the very close. 

Fishing is good until the season is 
at an end. Some of the best fishing I 
have ever had in Colorado was in late 
September, when the nights were so 
cold that the eddies froze solid and 
when once in a while it snowed. The 
days were warm and sunny and the 
water clear, the fish hungry and sporty. 

Most sportsmen use the dry fly in 
Colorado now, though some of the na- 
tives have excellent results with the or- 
dinary wet fly. Many use both. In 
some waters sunken flys are quite satis- 
factory. For ordinary fishing most of 
us prefer the dry fly. 


HE different waters call for differ- 

ent patterns in flies, as do the differ- 
ent fishermen. The peculiar thing about 
Colorado fishing, however, that I have 
observed is that most fishermen agree 
that the old standby is the Royal 
Coachman. More trout are taken with 
that from Colorado, I dare say, than 
with any other lure. The hackles too 
have always been effective, with plain, 

(Continued on page 120) 
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_ FIREARM 


A Practical Article on 
the Care of Guns 


EAL estate, autos, 
R furniture—are all 

considered valuable 
property and insured as 
such. But are we as 
careful in providing ade- 
quate insurance for our 
guns? I don’t believe 
anyone who has tried to 
buy one lately will doubt 
that they are expensive 
and valuable property. 

Few if any firearms 
ever wear out from 
actual use alone. They 
are invariably rendered 
inaccurate and useless by 
those virulent enemies of 
steel-—-rust, corrosion 
and fouling. It would be 
difficult to estimate the 
heavy toll taken each 
year by these destructive agents. And 
their damage can be largely prevented 
and neutralized by proper insurance. 

In this case insurance spells proper 
and prompt treatment after firing. And 
its cost is slight: A rather elaborate 
outfit for cleaning high power rifles can 
be bought for four dollars. ._This sum 
secures a high grade jointed rod with 
brass brush, tagged and slotted tips 
and a square end for pushing out stuck 
patches or broken shells, and a com- 
plete kit of solvent, oil, rust-remover 
and gun grease. A plainer, more simple 
assortment costs one-half this sum. An 
excellent one-piece rod sells for a dol- 
lar. A brass wire brush costs ten cents 
and solvents from 25c to 35c per bottle 
or can. Such moderate expense for the 
protection of a thirty to sixty dollar 
weapon is very reasonable. 

Guns are poorly cleaned for a num- 
ber of reasons. First is the shooter’s 
carelessness or indifference. Second is a 
lack of proper knowledge of the ene- 
mies of steel and how to thwart them. 
Third is the absence of proper tools 
and materials. 

There is no remedy for the careless 
fellow. We can only hope that eventu- 
ally the high: price of guns will make 
him realize he is wasting actual money 
when he neglects .his rifle barrel. I 
hope in this article to present a few 
points that will aid the thrifty and 
careful gun user to eliminate the 
troubles occuring from the other two 
reasons. 

First the importance of immediate 
attention must be emphasized. Steel 
rusts quickly, perhaps the layer of cor- 
rosion is too thin to be seen, but the fine 
polish of the metal is destroyed and the 
roughened surface will become increas- 
ingly difficult to care for. Never let a 
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Rifle and Revolver Rods and Anti-rust Ropes 


fired weapon stand overnight without 
wiping it out with oil. In the woods 
or on the range one of the “field” 
cleaners are excellent. These consist of 
a bristle brush that is drawn through 
the bore by a weighted cord. They 
pack in little space, the proper place 
being a. recess in the stock reached by 
a trap in the butt plate. 

Rust starts from moisture. Powder 
or even primer fouling may in itself be 
practically harmless to steel, but when 
it absorbs moisture, as it surely will, 
trouble begins. Modern primers burn 
to potassium chloride, a material very 
similar to common table salt. We all 
know how salt draws moisture. and 
what happens to any steel it covers. 

Oil and oil rags are not sufficient to 
push out this chloride. Water is the 
most effective agent to remove it. This 
is why I start the cleaning of any fire- 
arm I have fired by running through 
the bore several patches moistened with 
water, or saliva if I’m in the field or 
woods. The first two patches are 
scrubbed vigorously back and forth in 
the barrel. The third and last is 
pushed from one end through and out 
of the barrel to prevent dragging any 
of the primer fouling back into the gun. 


HE next step is a thorough. scrub- 
bing with a brass wire brush 

wet with some good solvent of which 
there are a number of excellent brands 
upon the market. This wire brush 
treatment is far more important than 
mahy shooters imagine and the princi- 
pal step where the majority of those 
who suffer rusted and: ruined barrels 
fall down. If you were to examine the 
surface of the bore of any rifle with a 
high power microscope you would be 
surprised to find it revealed as seamed 





and scratched into myri- 
ads of channels, grooves 
and cuts,-and not as the 
highly polished surface 
the naked eye sees. A 
rag wili not dig down 
into these scratches and 
grooves and remove the 
fouling. It takes a wire 
brush to do this. A rag 
merely passes over the 
tops and wedges the rust- 
forming fouling tighter 
down if anything. But 
a brass brush only stays 
efficient for ten to twenty 
cleanings. Therefore the 
wise shooter buys them 
by the dozen and always 
has a sharp, fresh tool 
at hand. Never use a 
steel scratch brush. These 
cannot help but scratch the barrel. 


el 


OME calibers are much harder to 
clean than others. Examples of 
such are the .22 rim-fire and the .25-.20. 
The main reasons for this are their 


small diameter and the large percent 


of priming used in proportion to the 
powder charge. In some cases the 
powder residue combines with the 
primer fouling and neutralizes its salts 
and acids. This is why cartridges 
loaded with low power smokeless and 
shotgun smokeless have slight injurious 
effect upon barrel steel. 

But in the case of the .22 and the 
.25-.20 the primer fouling is highly 
acid and corrosive and rust will occur 
despite religious cleaning. Indeed when 
using smokeless ammunition in these 
two calibers there is no known way to 
prevent their ultimate corrosion and 
pitting, although proper cleaning in- 
surance will substantially prolong their 
life and usefulness. 

After the barrel has been briskly 
scrubbed with the brass brush and 
solvent, clean patches should be run 
through the barrel until it is bright and 
dry. Then coat a cotton-flannel square 
liberally with gun grease and swab the 
bore freely. Here is another mis-step 
taken by many shooters. If you expect 
to shoot the gun again within a week, 
thin gun oil will protect the bore from 
rust. But for a longer period of in- 
activity gun grease absoluteiy should 
be used. Of course its use has one 
disadvantage. It must be wiped out 
before the gun is fired again. Grease 
in the bore or the chamber can run the 
pressure up to a dangerous degree and 
this precaution should never be neg- 
lected. Before starting out on the 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Half a Hundred Miles 
into the Upper Everglades 
for Duck and Bass 
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othe : Dusk became darkness soon after we 

ew “I’M goin’ up in the ’glades, and if water”—and plenty of sport. And who had passed the town of Hialeah and a 

Bev | everything goes all right I’ll be wouldn’t take a primitive trip into 50 nearby sugar mill in the Everglades. 

pols back in a couple weeks. If not— or +o miles of Everglades for all that? We went onward into an uninhabited 

ape well, I’ll be in the Everglades!” At times things were a bit tough. country, the chug of the motor re-echo- 

: ang As that farewell greeting by the There was a battle in darkness with a ing between two great walls of heaped 

7 veteran Mr. Henry, to a friend, reached torrent that nearly tossed our little coral rock which lined the banks of the 

| my ears, I took a more serious slant on boat over on. her side—and the trip riverbed, hewn by man to draw flood 

: _ the planned trip, which was to be my would have ended right there in mid- waters from Lake Okeechobee. A wisp 

ighly first into the far reaches of the upper stream. It wasn’t easy to navigate in of a moon appeared. The lean figure 

o_o Everglades. Then I took courage in a stream nearly choked with lilies that of the veteran Henry, surmounted by a 

ae the thought that my companion, known didn’t seem a bit beautiful when they formless hat, grim and vigilant at the 

- as one of the most intrepid hunters and piled up on your boat. There were too stern, silhouetted in the moonlight, 

~ . most able woodsmen in south Florida, doggone many moccasin snakes .... made the picture perfect. ; 

oft had penetrated the more remote wilds too near a fellow. A chap who spends “Well, we sure don’t make camp in 

Shetp of the glades many times, and that he most of his time in a newspaper office, Miami tonight,” Henry shouted, and he 

oy would be the best possible insurance of you know, would notice those things. smiled in satisfaction as he peered into 

‘skl safe return of a tyro to his newspaper Mr. Henry would just take another bite the night. 

’ office. Mr. Henry, years before, had off a plug of black tobacco. We chugged along peacefully and as 
led a rescue party in search of a party You travel light in a glade boat. Of we started to figure how many miles 
he of prominent Miamians, and had_ course, there ain’t no such critter as.a we were going to make before troubling 

te tracked them clear across to the gulf de luxe hunting trip into the upper _ to find a place to sleep, the first inci- 

Peal coast. That exploit, and others, had Everglades. Our 16-foot narrow, flat- dent that disturbed the even tenor of 

t . assured for him always the dignified bottomed craft, with an outboard motor our journey occurred. 

e 2 title of “Mister,” form of address used astern, was packed tight... We were A dark barrier loomed. Rock-laden 

- by the other woodsmen, and indeed, traveling light, but the grubstake, the barges blocked the course. We untied 
* , most of his intimate friends, at all gas, and the rest held the little boat’s one, found a small outlet, and then— 
on times. nose down to within a few inches of the 
id W. Argyle Henry could go into the lapping waves, as Mr. Henry headed “W HAT ya do?” Gruff tones, in 
a fastnesses of the vast swamp of saw- her into the setting sun. A red-haired foreign accent, came from the 
om grass, and could come back, I decided, _ girl, aboard a shiny yacht, laughed as bushes, and a rifle barrel glinted in the 
sail and I accepted his seriously-spoken the churning of the propellers sent moonlight. A man appeared. A big 
the farewell as just an oral concession to Miami river waves over our little ship. pistol was on his hip. He kept the rifle 

d the power of the Spirit that rules the The water dashed over, bow, sides and on us, while we parleyed. It looked 

7 lonely land. stern, into our shoes. The girl laughed as if a battle would be necessary; then 


1eg- 
the 


We came back, well on schedule, 
after a delightful two weeks’ diet of 
fat ducks, savory bass and “glade 


again. Mr. Henry spat and grimly 
gripped the tiller, somehow managing 
to keep us afloat. I took the waves 





the enemy capitulated, and he let us 
push a few dozen tons of rock a few 
feet, and get by. He wanted the barges 
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Our camp beneath a wild rubber tree. 


handy so he could jump to them when 
dynamiting took place next morning, 
we learned. 

The next two hours meant progress, 
and then we found the boat right in 
the teeth of a torrent over the ruins of 
a dam that had been dynamited after 
wrangling of two factions who had 
argued the necessity of the lock. The 
rushing waters nearly sent us a’walk- 
ing back to Miami. 

Straight into the swirling waters, 
the boat crashed its way. The angry 
eddies broke over her sides. She pro- 
gressed slowly, and then seemed to 
shudder. Just as I shouted “She’ll 
make it,” the rudder went aground and 
the boat stopped. 

The hurtling water struck her bow, 
swung her broadside against the cur- 
rent. Water dashed in. The boat top- 
pled, and in an instant would have 
turned over, but a new current struck 
her, knocking the bow to shore with 
terrific force. Simultaneously Henry 
shouted, leaped into the stream, and I 
jumped. We caught the boat as the 
current was carrying it away. 

Shoulder deep in the torrent, we 
pulled and tugged and panted; a step 
farther toward midstream and there 
would have been no footing. The two 
of us could scarcely hold the boat 
against the momentum of the waters. 
Finally we got her across, climbed in 
and tried to start the engine. The cur- 
rent got hold of the craft again, swing- 
ing the bow, and so strong it was that I 
could not hold the bow dead ahead with 
an oar against bottom as lever. Either 
I or the oar must yield, so downstream 
the oar went. We caught the bow on 
shore again and tugged the boat far 
from the dam. 


oe we noticed that the waterway 
had become enveloped in a haze of 
smoke; it meant just one thing; the 


glades were afire. The blaze which had 
sent smoke clouds over several east 
coast cities apparently still was sweep- 
ing through the glades. Perhaps a 
dubious prospect for the morrow— 
travel through a fire-swept region. We 
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decided it was best to make camp im- 
mediately. It was near midnight. 

Mr. Henry spotted an opening in the 
great wall of heaped stone and silt 
atop the bank, and we hove in to shore. 

Calmly Henry walked into the brush 
behind the stone- heaps and appeared 
with an armful of boards. “This is my 
old camp, and I knew there was wood 
here,” he observed. “Ain’t that some- 
thin’ fittin’?” he asked, as the pair of 
us, dripping wet from the encounter 
with the dam, dried near a roaring fire. 
And it sure was fittin’. 

Though he was dripping with water, 
Henry’s steely blue eyes sparkled as he 
looked about him, with keen enjoyment; 
the mist-shrouded grass, limitless, was 
visible through the opening in the stone 
rampart, and, below, the stream was 
slowly flowing. An out-of-doors-man, 
he was at home, squatting before the 
fire in a place he had camped on some 
forgotten night in past years. “Yeh,” 
he was saying, “a man needs a good 
strong pocket knife if he don’t need 
another thing in the world.” 

Ere the blazing boards became glow- 
ing embers we were stretched out upon 
our blankets, the starlit sky our only 
roof. ‘A rising mist blended with the 
smoke haze, all about. 

The sun was a flaming ball, just 
visible through a wall of vapor above 
the stream, when the coffee boiled over 
the camp fire in the morning. The 
blankets were drenched, and it had not 
rained. Dew had fallen in great beads, 
as rain, part of the inexhaustible 
moisture of the Everglades region. The 
air still reeked of smoke of burning 
Sawgrass. 

First goal of the second day was 
another obstacle to travel, a dam. And 
it was a tough one! In early afternoon 
we reached it. It meant toting several 
hundred pounds of gasoline, groceries, 
bedding, guns, shells and a heavy en- 
gine, up a 45-degree slope, probably 35 
feet up. Then the long (and heavy) 
boat must be tugged and pushed to the 
top. 

The summit gave a vista.of the real 
Everglades. The stream became a lily 


pond; lily pads stretched out in a rib. 
bon of green as far as eye could see, 
On either side tall dense sawgrass 
spread out, seemingly boundless. Here 
and there a green smudge indicated a 
tree or a clump of trees. Bright sun. 
light gave enchantment to the pano. 
rama of the lonely land. 


ROM a boatman’s standpoint the 

view was not encouraging. The 
stream we were to navigate seemingly 
was choked with lilies. But what a 
fishing hole! I could picture hordes oj 
bass lolling beneath the lilies. And | 
could see.... two or three. Most 
prominent in the scene was a moccasin 
snake, of ample girth, at the water's 
edge, surveying us with questioning 
eye. Spotted gar fish, with long teethed 
jaws, disported in the stream. 

Nearby a dog-tent stood. Inspection 
showed it the outpost of a fire-fighting 
crew who had tried, weeks before, to 
stem the devastating flames. To the 
northeast, the ground, swept by (fire, 
was blackened. ; 

Big black turkey buzzards swarmed, 
at the terminus of the stone heaps, 
Perched on the rocks, or slowly circling 
above them, fully 100 of the vile black 
scavengers looked balefully at us. 

Into the lily pads the craft nosed its 
way. There proved to be open pools 
between beds of lilies, and it was sur- 
prising how the little engine, a four- 
horse, pushed the boat through it all. 
Sometimes thick twining grass would 
stop movement of the propeller. Lily 
stems piled against the bow constantly. 

Though slowly, we made progress. 
At hand, always, was the 14-foot glade 
pole, a round, slender pine pole, with a 
triangular “shoe” affixed to one end, 
the kind that is sole motive power for 
the Seminole Indian’s long cypress 
canoe. Mr. Henry could push the craft 
with a Seminole’s skill. 

We made camp, beneath two big wild 
rubber trees, overhung with flowering 
vines, in late afternoon. The place was 
level and dry. With a machete we 
hacked away underbrush and _ vines. 
For the first time we tried the fishing, 
off shore. Supper was produced in 10 
minutes. .Bass, bream and a couple of 
catfish seized the lure and soon were in 
the frying pan. And there was fire- 
wood, rare in the glades; dead branches 
built up a big fire. There was peace: 
far from the noises of the city—a 
glowing campfire beneath a sheltering 
tree, the old pipe a-smokin’ sweet. 

Mosquitoes? Are there many mos 
quitoes in the Everglades? The often- 
asked question answered itself that 
night. We simply spread blankets, 
disdaining protection of tent or mos- 
quito bar, and rolled in... . but not 
to sleep. Mosquitoes came and forced 
me to cover entirely with the blanket. 
They buzzed outside, in millions. When 
I ventured to put my nose forth for 4 
sniff of the ozone, six alert insects 
quickly pounced upon it. And so.... 
into the night, while a few feet distant 
a raccoon moved in the bush, gnawing 
at the remnants of our supper, 
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were out of gunshot range. We rushed 
to the bank and watched the hurtling 
bodies and the whipping wings. 
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rifle was at hand. All day we pushed 
forward, the little outboard showing 
itself well able to cope with the lily 
stems and the grass tangles. When 
the engine slowed up, if an open pool 
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fighting was near, Mr. Henry would reverse the 

fore, to motor by a twist of the wrist, the pro- 
To the [M peller would itself unwind the tangle 





of weeds, and the boat would speed 
forward again. 

As we were determined to push for- 
ward as far as possible, the motor 
chugged all day. Though we did not 
stop I had some hunting. Before the 
sun started sinking I had brought down 
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osed its eight blue-winged teal, one or two at a 
n pools time, as they rose above the lilies, sur- 
fas sur- prised by the motor. I also got two 
a four- coots and a gallinule. Far shots they 
1 it all. were, and I missed others at long 
; would range, shooting from the bow seat, 
r, Lily though my old 12-gauge gun can 
stantly. knock ’em over at a distance. 
rogress, The country had taken on a more 
t glade wild aspect. The vast lonely land, a 
with a universe of sawgrass, seemed as if 
ne end, never penetrated by man. Now and 
wer for then great birds flew above. Lined 
cypress against the sky were two great blue 
e craft herons, in a-tree top, like grim senti- 
nels of the glades. Other herons 
ig wild flapped their big wings and bitterns 
wering and marsh hens squawked. Curlew 
ce was were in swift flight far in the heavens. 
ate we A tint of red showed against a white 
vines, wing: it was the roseate spoonbill, or 
ishing, pink curlew, plumage rose-tinted. 
1 in 10 As the west horizon flamed, and the 
iple of sedge cast dark shadows over the 
vere in water, we sought camp. One likely- 
s fire- looking spot showed fresh alligator 
anches tracks, near an otter slide, and we de- 
peace: cided not to chance sharing a ’gator’s 
ity—a boudoir. Finally we hove in toward a 
tering rubber tree and found it necessary to 
: carve out a camp. Heavy underbrush 
- mos must be hacked away with the machete. 
of ten- By unexpected good fortune dried 
that branches were there for a fire, and Mr. 
nkets, Henry promised “somethin’ fittin’” as 
mos- he prepared the ducks. It proved to:be 
it not delicious duck stew, with rice, perfectly 
forced seasoned. With steaming coffee ;.it 
anket. brought contentment as we sat cross- 
When legged by the fire, while bullfrogs be- 
for a gan a mighty chorus. Unseen marsh 
asects hens squawked. Weird cries came 
. ae from birds afar. 
stant A threat of rain and menacing mos- 
wing quitoes led us to put up an “auto 





camp” tent and a mosquito bar canopy, 
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as soon as the only light, the camp fire, 
began to fade. Rough marshy ground 
was made a downy couch in a few min- 
utes, Mr. Henry spreading ferny plants 
over it. The great black mosquitoes 
could not penetrate the bar, through 
which air could just slowly filter. 

There was a sound among the pans. 
I listened and peered forth. Plainly, 
an animal walked about, disappeared; 
soon another came. The first seemed 
a raccoon; the other, with larger head, 
must have been a wildcat. Mr. Henry 
expressed only mild interest. “Throw 
something and chase ’em away,” he sug- 
gested as he yawned and turned over. 
Every night of camp thenceforth, it 
was necessary to chase ’coons or cats, 
or shoot to keep them from the grocery 
boxes. 

Tracks of the animals could be seen 
in the morning. An otter “slide” at 
the water’s edge showed tracks of otter, 
‘coon and wildcat. Every camp had 
shown an otter slide, and traces of 
’eoons and wildcats as well. And each 
time Mr. Henry, thinking in terms of 
fur, expressed his satisfaction over the 
abundance of the animals. 

Onward, ever toward Okeechobee, the 
Seminoles’ “wide waters,” the 16-foot 
boat, on which our fate depended, bore 
us for two more days. Night travel 
was impossible. We had begun the 
trip wet, fighting the dam waters, and 
on the two days, as indeed, most other 
days of the two weeks, we continued to 
The Everglades is far from 
being a country club. But we were 
content—there being no mishap to boat 
or motor which would make safe re- 
turn a matter of doubt. 

Into the water I went to do my part 
in getting the craft past a- veritable 
wall of tall reeds, straight across the 
stream and 200 yards in depth. It 
appeared impassable, but we made it. 
Mr. Henry plied the long pole, when he 
could, and I pulled and tugged the boat 
forward among the reeds, and jumped 
in when those methods failed. 

Both of us shot a duck occasionally, 
or one of the fat coots which rose 
before us, There were times when I 


There are plenty of duck and ins in the Everglades. 
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must retrieve a bird from the tall saw 
grass. Great sport, that—knee-deep in 
water, you try to push through dense 
growth of knife-like grass which rises 
four or five feet above your head. 
There may or may not be water mocca- 
sins in your path; snakes in your path 
may or may not be poisonous. And 
blades cut you, face, hands and ankles. 
Luckily, my first ventures into the 
grass were for short distances. 

Then the inevitable happened. We 
had to stop. As the fifth day of travel 
closed we acknowledged defeat. The 
lily pads had given way before a thick 
growth of “lettuce,” the word describ- 
ing the plants, which, massed, closed 
the stream to navigation. Below the 
leaves twined a growth which Mr. 
Henry called “nigger wool,” which 
made impossible revolution of the pro- 
peller. The vegetation was too thick 
to permit poling of the boat. Flow 
from Lake Okeechobee is not great in 
early spring. 

Camp was the next object. As Mr. 
Henry stepped ashore to inspect a pros- 
pective site, a body crashed into the 
weeds, and the mark of a big paw, im- 
pressed deep in the springing move- 
ment, was at the water’s edge. “It’s a 
panther, or it’s a wildcat and a big 
one,” Henry exclaimed. He hesitated 
only long enough to grasp his long- 
bladed hunting knife, and’into the thick 
brush tangle he went. He emerged in 
a few minutes with the information 
that the place was unsuited for camp. 
A BROAD level spot beneath two 

big rubber trees was the choice. 
After one glance Henry said, “This was 
an Indian’s camp,” and he pointed out 
the evidences. At one side were re- 
mains of a typical Seminole camp fire. 
“There’s his prop stick,” Henry said. 
Charred ends of small logs met in a 
circle, and a green branch, which had 
already begun to sprout again, inclined 
over the fire wood, as prop stick for the 
Indian’s kettle of turtle meat. Shells 
of the turtles were strewn about. 


(To be continued) 
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The BIG BROWNS | 
of th UPLANDS 


An Adventure on the Trail with the Most Formidable 


By 
WILLIAM W. ELMER 


of American Carnivores 


ea: 


Slate Creek Camp, the starting point of the hunt. 


NUMBER of years ago while 
A in the high mountains .of Mex- 

ico, Don Ross, Matkins and I 
were discussing other lands and far 
places. 

To Don Ross, Alaska was a land of 
that enchantment which distance lends. 
With knowledge gained along the coast, 
on the waters of the great Yukon, and 
on many a lone trail where the mos- 
quito hums in summer, and winter is 
made a time of delight by the zero 
temperature, the eager whine of the 


sled dogs and the fine greetings of - 


trappers and wayfarers, I assured him 
he would like it. 

“Alaska is a man’s country, a plumb 
man’s country, Ross,” I said. 

He of the mining fraternity who 
digs for uncoined metal is usually a 
bird of passage, and some years later, 
in 1917 to be exact, Don Ross’s trail 
and mine met in that land of the mid- 
night sun, at 63° 11’ North latitude on 
the flank of Kimball Glacier, where 
head the three folks of the Chisto- 
china, which glacial stream joins the 
Copper River some fifty miles to the 
west, in full view of the smoking peak 
of Wrangell Mountain, then makes its 
way a torrential river, that has borne 
millions of tons of silt and sand, to 
the sea. 

The hydraulic mining season was 
reaching its close about the 10th of 
September and Don Ross had planned 
that he would kill a glacier bear or a 
big brown before he left for “Outside.” 

Now there were two others in camp 
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who could and would join in the hunt. 

One of these was Red Earl Hirst, a 
trapper of seven winters’ experience 
along the Chistochina, Gakona, Gul- 
kana, Matanuska, Tacona and Tulsana, 
all named here because it gives local 
color and to show that Red was a 
qualified he-man, which ‘he was, is, and 
we hope, may he be for long years to 
come. 

The other was Louie Petersen, a 
Scandinavian who had been Red’s part- 
ner the winter before. Tireless on the 
summer trail and a traveling fool on 
webs, Louie was a good man for the 
third. 

The well-informed sportsman knows 
about the Kodiak bears and their ready 
vicious ferocity, but it is not commonly 
known that in the high inland moun- 
tains of Alaska there are bears nearly, 
if not quite, as large as the Kodiaks, 
while the great brown is undeniably 


the most intentionally wicked brute at 


large. 

The district chosen for the hunt was 
the headwaters of the Robinson, seven- 
ty-five miles more or less from our 
camp. 

That spring Charley Kraemer and 
another man had gone to the Robinson 
on a prospecting trip, had built a log 
shack there, and, finding nothing, had 
returned with the report that no gold 
was found but that bears were so 
plentiful that a rifle was carried with 
the bucket to the spring. 

Three horses were available for the 
trip and packs were put on two with a 


saddle on the third. The country is 
open with rolling hills gradually rising 
to the summit of Matanuska Pass 
where the glacier of the same name 
breaks to the Copper River watershed 
on the west and to the Tanana and 
Yukon on the east. 

The country is barren and timberless, 
the days were still long and good time 
was made, the group reaching the 
Robinson headwaters on the afternoon 
of the third day out. 

Now listen to Don Ross’s description 
of what followed: : 

‘We had topped the last rise bétween 
the Matanuska and _ Robinson and 
figured we were about three miles from 
Kraemer’s cabin. Louie was in the 
lead, on foot. He had his .30-.40 Win- 
chester in his hand without a shell in 
the magazine or barrel. 

-“About forty feet behind him Red 
was walking along the game trail which 
turned to the left toward Louie. 

“His .80-.40 was in his hand with the 
magazine filled, but no shell in the 
barrel. 


ew As, maybe, fifty feet behind Red 
and on foot leading the grey mare 
with Brownie and Nig tailed to her and 
trailing along behind. My rifle was 
knocked down and tied in its case to 
the horn of the saddle on the grey 
mare. It was quite steep where I was, 
but Red and Louie had already got 
down to more level ground and were 
headed along the hillside. ; 

“The first thing I heard was a sound 
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behind me like a wind-broken horse and 
I turned in time to see a big brown 
come foaming over the crest of the hill 
at race-horse speed. The bear was 
headed for me and did not see the 
horses until he got on the steep hill- 
side. He wasn’t looking for horses and 
as I yelled and stepped back alongside 
the grey mare he swerved a few feet 
and went for Red. Red half turned 
and threw a shell into the barrel, but 
the bear was on him before he could 
get action. The bear didn’t get on his 
hind feet and take a swipe at Red, he 
just covered him over like a big dog 
and Red fell face down with his rifle 
under him. The bear took a nip at 
Red’s head and lifted the scalp about 
three fingers wide from his forehead to 
the back of his head, but did not crush 
the skull—why not God knows—I 
don’t. Louie had gotten one shell in his 
gun and put a .30-.40 slug into the bear 
back of his shoulder. I thought Red 
was dead and that it was ‘good-bye 
Louie’ when the bear gave Red a second 
quick nip and beat it for Louie. 

“He was going so fast on the hillside 
when he got there he couldn’t change 
his direction and that saved Louie’s 
bacon, for he side-stepped and fell in 
the caribou moss and the bear went on 
maybe ten feet, then when he had 
turned and started back, Red had come 
to life enough to be kneeling and got a 
slug into the bear’s chest in time to 
divert attention from Louie to Red. 

“A .30-.40 is a hard-hitter and slowed 
the bear enough as he made for Red so 
that Red, with a stream of blood like a 
veil over his face, soaked. him twice 
more and that slowed the old timer 
enough so Louie put another into him 
and he went down into the gulch and 
fell over. Louie followed and shot him 
in the head and that was that. 

“Then we went to Red and took the 
piece of scalp we found, wiped the moss 
off and put it back in place, then 
wrapped Red’s head up with a towel. 
There was a small piece missing, for 
the piece does not cover all the exposed 
skull, and there is a small triangle that 
never will be covered. Red got on the 
grey mare and we found Kraemer’s 
cabin all- right. Red lay down until 
midnight and we packed up and started 
for home.” 

That is the tale as it was told to me 
by Ross when he reached camp and 
later by Louie and still later by Red. 
The only difference in all the stories 
was in respect to the distance that 
Separated the various actors in the 
drama. 


HEY reached our camp at 9 o’clock 
the next evening traveling as long 
at a stretch as Red would let them. 
Fearing hydrophobia, it was decided 
that Red had better go on to a doctor 
at once. Red decided that “at once.” 
Fresh stock was made available and 
Louie, Red, and another man started 
for Paxton’s station at midnight, after 
Red had rested three hours. 
_They made the thirty miles in good 
time crossing two glacial streams sad- 


dle deep to a big horse, commandeered 
a north-bound Lizzie and headed south 
over the Fairbanks post road to Chi- 
tina where Red took the train for Cor- 
dova at the coast. Arriving there he 
went to the hospital where he said the 
doctors treated him worse than the 
bear had. The piece of scalp had be- 
come infected and had to be discarded. 
It was found, however, that there was 
none missing, the boys had merely put 
it on backward. 

Have I permitted the conclusion that 
Red was of a nervous disposition or 
physically unfit? If so it was not with 
intention, for two weeks later I passed 
through Cordova and found that in 
order to while away the time until the 
doctors would turn him loose, Red had 
taken a street-paving contract and was 
on the job when I found him. “Red,” 
I said, “tell me a few things; first, 
how come that you, knowing that the 
bears on the Robinson were honest-to- 
goodness bad medicine, did not have a 
shell in the barrel of your rifle, and 
why that fellow did not crush your 
skull?” He answered, “I guess Louie 
and I were maybe a little careless to be 
traveling with unloaded rifles, but 
about my skull. there are two possible 
reasons—the first is that the bear had 
traveled so far that he was plumb out 
of wind and a little weak or it maybe 
that the old head is solid ivory, you 
can take your pick.” 

“One thing more,” I said, “tell me 
how you could hit that boy when you 
were blinded by blood and with part of 


Pyramid Peak, 


your scalp gone.” “H—-; Bill,” replied 
Red, “he was three feet wide, I couldn’t 
miss him.” 


ON ROSS, in answer to my ques- 

tions regarding the size of the 
bear said, “I figure I was too busy to 
guess close, but when he passed me he 
looked as high as the grey mare.” The 
grey mare weighed thirteen-hundred, so 
the reader may make his own guess. 
Even with two cameras available, the 
men may be excused for not taking a 
picture of him, and his bones lie today 
under the snow of the Alaska winter. 

I asked Single-Eye Charlie, a Mata- 
nuska Indian, to explain why the bear 
was so wind-blown when he reached the 
party, and he said,’ “Maybe so this bear 
he is a she-bear and have pup in brush 
where them boys are, she smell ’em 
boys long way and come quick or may 
be so some time white man shoot her 
but no kill him, and this bear remem- 
ber, and when she smell ’em these white: 
men, he go find ’em quick.” “Do bears 
kill Indian boy too?” I asked. 

“Always I live here no time I hear 
bear go for Indian boy. Why for I 
don’t know.” It may be suggested the 
reason is that these Indians for most. 
of the year eat dried salmon and even 
a bear cannot stand the aroma they 
exale. 

The day after Ross’s return to camp 
he came to my tent and we went over 
every detail of the incident, then, after 
a pause, he said, “You remember what: 
you told me in Mexico, Don Bill, that. 
Alaska is a man’s country? Well, 
you’re darned tooting it is a man’s. 
country, but it’s sure no place for 
women and children.” 

An epic occurrence that in the reading 
carries the red-blooded man to far 
places and new information is its own 
excuse for the writing. Many times I 
tried to get the participants to tell the 
story for the fraternity that loves the 
wild, but with no avail, and it is now 
submitted in the expectation of no 
words of praise when the trails of these 
three and mine converge again. 

Somewhere in Mexico, Don Ross. 

breaks his ore and ships it at a profit 
that I hope is so high as to be immoral. 
Red Hirst at his trading station on the 
Chistochina is buying furs at this 
moment or selling Siwash tea and the 
always necessary “catridges” to his 
Indian customers. 
. The temperature is 60 degrees below 
zero there, but the big room of the 
trading house is hot as the outer edges 
of the Inferno and all is well. Prob- 
ably the phonograph is telling about 
the beach at Waikika or it may be that 
Aloha is the selection, and if either is 
under tune someone may remember the 
writer and- wonder aloud, “Where is 
W. W. these days?” and another guy 
will say, “Oh h—, give me four cards 
and somebody stop that darned box.” 

And Louie? “Quien sabe donde,” as 
the Mexicans say, or who knows where? 
For my part I say, “Page Louie Peter- 


sen, the rambling sure-shot Swede,” 


(Continued on page 112) 
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W orth-while 

Literature for 

the Angler’s 
Fireside 


HEN Winter’s winds, and pall 

WV of snow, make thee to shiver 

and hunt out last year’s over- 
coat; when rippling stream and quiet 
lake are fast-locked beneath icy doors; 
when dull Commerce chains thee to 
imperious wheel far from warmer 
climes where more fortunate piscator 
plies his gentle art—then sit thee down 
by the quiet pool of light beside the 
library table and, from the printed 
page, ensnare with vicarious zeal un- 
known fishes from unfished waters. 
Perhaps, then, a portion of the gentle 
philosophy that is the heritage of every 
angler will seep into thy soul and, for 
the moment, care and strife be banished. 

I neither expect nor desire to com- 
pile a catalog of angling literature, nor 
do'I aspire to say anything new upon 
the subject; I would, however, like to 
tell you of some of the excellent angling 
I have had in the printed scroll of fish- 
ing tales. In the words of Izaak Wal- 
ton: “I cannot doubt that most readers 
may receive so much pleasure and 
profit by it, as to make it worthy the 
time of their perusal, if they be not too 
grave or busy men. And this is all the 
confidence I can put on.” 

It is quite fitting that one of the 
classics of the English language should 
treat of, and be written by a devotee 
of, the classic of sports; a sport that 
has been followed so long that “the 
mind of man runneth not to the con- 
trary.” That Izaak Walton, whose 
broad humanity and quaintly charitable 
philosophy have charmed lovers of good 
literature for more than twenty decades 
should not, himself, be of the literati, 
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but a hosier in London, lends charm to 
The Compleat Angler and teaches the 
truth that if one has that in‘him which 
is worthy of expression his vocation is 
no bar to fame. Like a good cook, 
Walton knew the value of spices, and 
seasoned his discourse with quotations 
from writers of note from the author 
of. the Book of Job to John Dennys. 
Aelian, Pliny, Plutarch, Bacon, the ven- 
erable Bede, Du Bartus, and many 
others were levied upon and the dish 
made the more palatable thereby. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke, of our own age, 
whose Christ Child in Art bids fair to 
establish the author in the halls of 
fame, has contributed Fisherman’s 
Luck and Little Rivers, both having an 
unusual faculty for giving pleasure “if 
ye be not too grave or busy men.” Van 
Dyke, though he is a writer and a 


preacher, and not a business man as ° 


was Walton, must be just such another 
character. His books reflect the same 
subtle humor, the same humanity and 
philosophy, leave a pleasant taste and 
invite frequent perusal. 

In fact, one of the greatest joys of 
angling is, when wearied or the fish not 
rising, to sit under the broad-spreading 
boughs of some forest monarch near a 
tinkling, twinkling stream and re-read 
some old favorite. But no matter 
where or how one angles, let it be in 
brook laughing “through flower-be- 
spangled mead,” in glassy lake, or book 
or magazine, or along city streets, one’s 
creel will show trout or carp according- 
ly as he has fished. 

“T sent my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of the After-life to spell: 


into an 


ANGLER'’S 
LIBRARY 


And by and by my. Soul returned to 
me, 

And answered ‘I Myself am Heav’n 
and Hell.’” 


Ernest Thompson Seton’s Arctic 
Trails and MacKenzie’s Voyages, 
though separated by more than a hun- 
dred years of time are very similar in 
spirit. They tell of travel in the far 
North by canoe and will entertain 
nearly every outdoor man or woman. 
Tales of Fishes, Zane Grey, and The 
Call of the Surf by Van Campen Heil- 
ner and Frank Stick tell of salt-water 
game fish very readably. Zane Grey 
in his inimitable, red-blooded style, tells 
of tuna so large the novice wonders if 
it can all be true. 


NE book, the usefulness of which 

will outlive its author by many 
generations is The Book of the Black 
Bass, by Dr. James A. Henshall, the 
Dean of American Anglers, who died 
a few months ago. No devotee of this 
form of angling can claim admission 
even to the outer chamber until he has 
read this book. 


The English and the Scotch have 
written much about fish and fishing, 
not only of that to be found in their 
own countries, but of that in nearly 
every country of the world. The Hon- 
orable Robert Boyle tells very quaintly 
of “Angling Improved to Spiritual 
Uses” in his Occasional Reflections. 
Thomas Todd Stoddardt, Professor 
John Wilson, Sir Humphrey Davy and 
Richard Penn write with more or less 
freedom of language and fancy, and 
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Charles Kingsley’s Chalk Stream Stud- 
ies sparkle as must the streams them- 
selves. R. D. Blackmore, whose Lorna 
Doon is still popular, has written one 
of the best simon-pure fishing stories 
to date in Crocker’s Hole; that, with 
Prime’s I Go A-Fishing, Andrew Lang’s 
Angling Sketches, and Grover Cleve- 
land’s Fishing and Shooting Sketches 
should be in every fisherman’s library. 
Cleveland has the typical rotund fish- 
erman’s ability to use sarcasm pleas- 
antly and entertainingly without leav- 
ing a sting. 


HILE there is much pleasure and 

profit to be had in roaming far 
afield in books and angling I like old 
friends best. A familiar book, if it be 
a worthy one, will yield new beauties 
with each reading; and there is no 
satisfaction in the fishing of strange 
waters, no matter what the success, 
compared to visiting and re-visiting an 
old well-known stream; a well-fished 
stream having a reputation for barren- 
ness. There is nothing, I say, more 
satisfying than to visit such a stream 
time and again and, by using more 
delicate tackle, more alluring lures 
more skilfully handled, or by greater 
persistence to bring home a nice string 
of fish. Then there is memory’s creel, 
never too full to receive another trophy. 
Under the grateful shade of this 
spreading oak you had lunch, one day, 
with a friend who now fishes in the 
Happy Hunting Ground; in the next 
quiet reach you know you will find a 
bed of water-lilies, the milk-white blos- 
soms glittering in the sunshine like 
jewels, while among the stems there 
always lurks a bass that may be 
tempted to strike: under yon cut-bank 
you fought a losing battle with a wild- 
eyed bronze-backed warrior that gave 
you more thrills than any fish safely 
netted. All these, and many more, 
greet you along your familiar stream 
like the warm hand-clasp of a tried 
and trusted friend. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan says that 
fish have no trace of mentality, so that 
it may be possible that all the fisher- 
men and all the writers on angling 
have been deluded all these years as to 
the things to be learned in the pursuit 
of the angle. 

Possibly the oldest book of American 
angling is the Authentic Historical 
Memoir of the “Schuilkill Fishing Com- 
pany,” a club founded in Philadelphia 
in 1728; but American Letters since 
that time is rich in food for the dis- 
ciples of Walton. There is everything 
from poetry to minute technical in- 
struction in the catching of fish, mak- 
ing tackle, and living in the open. 
(Think of it being necessary to teach 
Americans how to live in the open!) 
There are scientific treatises on. the 








life, habits and structure of all our 
fishes, of which American Food and 
Game Fishes by Jordan and Everman 
is one of the best and most authorita- 
tive. Then there is Vol. III of the 
Natural History Survey of Illinois, by 
Forbes and Robertson, a most excellent 
study of a fertile field. Carrol Blaine 
Cook—“Dixie Carrol”—and Larry St. 
John, both Chicago newspaper men 
and both now deceased, wrote very 


entertainingly of fish and fishing in all 
the waters of North America. Much 
valuable information is stowed between 
the covers of their books. 

Among the writers of the great mass 
of angling literature, most of it good, 
some excellent, and all averaging much 
higher than any other class, we find 
men and women from every walk of 
life. There are Albert Bigelow Paine, 
Louis Rhead, Ludwig Edinger, Samuel 
G. Camp, Leonard Hulit, Rev. O. W. 
Smith, Sir George Ashton, George 
Parker Holden, Evelene Spencer, and 
many others—every trade, business, 
profession and occupation. The last 
named lady contributes Fish Cookery, 
truly a very acceptable treatise on a 
most important branch of the angler’s 
art. 

Holden’s Stream Craft, with its mi- 
nute directions and colored plates is, in 
my opinion, the best of the fishing 
manuals. He covers everything from 
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the making of rods and:the tying of 
flies to cleaning the fish after it is 
caught. Holden leaves the impression 
that ours is an art in which only the 
most skilful may attain excellence 
while Sir George Ashton is skeptical, 
maintaining that success may be at- 
tributed to Luck, 50%; Guide, 20%; 
Tackle, 20%; Skill, 10%. 


HERE are a number of quaint old 

volumes—almost museum pieces— 
for investigative moments. H. W. 
Herbert, under the nom de plume of 
Frank Forester, 1855, Paul Fountain, 
and The Angler’s Guide and Tourist’s 
Gazeeter of the Fishing Waters of the 
United States and Canada, by W. C. 
Harris, 1886, are a few of the most 
interesting. 

Nearly all noted writers must be 
fishermen, for literature abounds in 
references to fish and fishermen. The 
Iliad uses a fisherman on a headland 
with a pole, line and hook as an illus- 
tration, and Robert T. Morris, M.D., a 
well known surgeon, digresses from his 
subject long enough to devote several 
pages to fishing, hybridizing nut trees, 
and extolling outdoor life in general. 
Harry Leon Wilson, in one of-his “Red 
Gap” stories describes life in terms of 
fishing. “Life,” he says, “is to me like 
a trout stream winding down through 
a canyon. You fish along, getting one 
here and there, but what keeps you 
going isn’t the fish; it’s that you want 
to see what’s around the next bend. If 
you come to an open space where you 
can see ahead, you lose interest, but as 
long as the bend hides something, you 
keep on. Of course it’s foolish; you 
know it will be the same old creek, but 
something goads you. It says maybe 
you'll find a pool better than all other 
pools, and bigger fish. You don’t be- 
lieve it with your head, but something 
else believes it and you can’t quit, 
whether the fish are few or many. 
That’s why we keep on going till dark 
comes, and we suddenly realize we’re 
ten miles from home, or a good twenty 
years or some such matter.” 


The angler, like the meek, shall in- 
herit the earth; for even if his books 
come from the Public Library he has 
a wonderful literature to draw from. 
Its beauties are peculiarly his own to 
revel in and treasure and warm next 
his heart. And what matters it who 
holds title deed to lake and stream, or 
wood, or mountain, or flowering mea- 
dow? The appreciative angler is the 


real owner: his the use and apprecia- 
tion; and if he wisely use and truly 
appreciate the bounties Nature has 
provided, he is far richer, though he 
has legal title to no single volume or 
foot of soil, than the money-blinded, 
self-centered owner of a thousand hills. 
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ospitable CURRITUCK 
SOUND 


By W. E. ScUDAMORE 


Ideal Gunning Conditions 
Prevail in This Great Brackish 
Sea in North Carolina 


HEN the northern winter has 

Wy encoffined in ice summer’s dead 

growth of vegetation, the mul- 
titude of migratory birds that dwelt 
and multiplied in widely scattered 
northern solitudes flock to the open 
waters of shallow seaside bays or to 
the warmth of southern coastal bayous. 
So do the duck hunters. 

Back Bay and Currituck Sound, 
about forty miles south of Hampton 
Roads—the former extending north and 
south for about seventeen miles and the 
latter for about thirty-five miles—form 
a rendezvous perhaps as famous as the 
South affords. Separated from the 
ocean by a narrow strip of barren 
sand, the Sound, from two to four feet 
deep and’ its bottom covered with the 
roots of wild celery and rice, pro- 
vides an ideal fresh water retreat with 
practically unlimited game food for 
millions of water-fowl. It is efficiently 
protected by just game laws strictly 
enforced by the game wardens of 
North Carolina. 

It may be mentioned, however, that 
since the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Cartal was opened by the Government 
about eight years ago, the salt water 
from Hampton Roads reaches the 
Sound and the water is becoming 
brackish with the result that the wild 
celery is suffering considerably and 
uneasiness is felt locally that eventu- 
ally it may be totally destroyed. 

There can be no doubt, nevertheless, 
that few better shooting grounds exist 
today than Currituck Sound, and when 
an invitation reached me from that 
skillful angler and summer companion 
on many a riffling New Jersey trout 
brook, Charlie Woodbridge, to visit the 
old Texas Company barge that forms 
the headquarters of the Lone Star Gun 
Club, the sporting reader may be sure 
that “we didn’t keep him waiting very 
long.” 


HE duck season is open in North 

Carolina from sunrise to sunset on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays from November first to Janu- 
ary thirty-first; Wednesdays, Satur- 
days and Sundays being rest days for 
all water-fowl. Shooting from any 
type of power boat is, of course, illegal 
and swans are protected for several 
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years by international treaty, which is 
allowing them to increase considerably 
in numbers. They are.. apparently 
aware of this protection and evince 
little or no fear of the blinds. 

The first arrivals on the Sound are 
the teal, which begin to come early in 
September; then come the widgeon, 
followed by the mallards and geese 
about October 1st. The southern flight 
then gets into full swing and soon the 
surface of the water literally swarms 
with hundreds of thousands—seeming- 
ly millions—of feeding water-fowl and 
the sky in several directions will appear 
to be densely smudged, as by the smoke 
of a toiling freight train, with groups 
of thousands that have been disturbed 
here and there by some local cause; 
whilst from the seashore arise ever and 
anon great gleaming clouds of brant. 

Such is the honking of the geese and 
the trumpeting of the swans on their 
night feeding grounds that sleep to the 
visitor is a’ matter of difficulty, espe- 
cially for the first two or three nights. 

Under such circumstances as these, 
the shooting of the legal limit—25 
duck, 25 blue peters, and 8 geese can 
be obtained without difficulty by even:a 
moderate shot; and it will be readily 
seen why the supervision of Warden 
White, known for fair dealing to both 
hunters and hunted, must, of_necessity, 
be of the strictest nature. In addition 


' 


to this daily limit, 8 brant per gun are 
also allowed, but as these birds do not 
leave the seashore, they seldom are in- 
cluded in the*bags of the Sound gun- 
ners. 


yer the legal limit is so 
large, the consistent efforts of the 
outdoor magazines towards game con- 
servation and the ready response with 
which they have been met by most 
sportsmen make moderate bags the 
rule rather than the exception. The 
game hog, however, is not, unfortunate- 
ly, like the dodo, extinct, and on the 
Sound there are one or two specimens, 
well known and heartily despised. 
When laws were passed prohibiting 
market gunning in the interests of 
more general sport, practically all of 
the market gunners on the Sound 
turned at once to other vocations. 
These-old-timers would, in the days of 
the past, often bag as many as five 
hundred water-fowl in a day and there 
is at least one record of a day’s bag of 
over seven hundred to one gunner. 
Ducks that visit Currituck Sound 
may be roughly divided into two 
classes; shallow water birds and deep 
diving ducks. The former include 
widgeon and mallard, sprigs (pintail) 
and teal, which do not dive for their 


‘food but feed in the very shallow coves 


and bays. There are also a few gad- 
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well, almost the same in appearance as 
the widgeon, differing only in the yel- 
low color of the leg and in the gadwell 
having a grayish head whilst the top 
of the widgeon’s head is white. 

All shallow water ducks will decoy 
well excepting that lonely little soul, 
the ruddy, called locally “the boobey,” 
and known in the north as the “butter- 
ball.” He appears to have no inferest 
in other than his one mate, with which 
he goes about on short excursions much 
in the fashion of an elderly married 
tourist couple. 


OR will the “blue peter” decoy. But 

then, he is not a true duck, being 
really a coot or mudhen. They are 
found in small flocks feeding on the 
wild celery and are locally the most 
esteemed of all birds for food, though 
they carry little flesh and must be 
skinned before cooking. 

Of the deep diving ducks the most 
famous are the canvasbacks and red- 
heads, the latter a little afraid of the 
former and though they may often be 
found quite close together on the water, 
they will not decoy together. The red- 
head will decoy well to wooden ducks, 
as will the canvasback, but quacking 
ducks, i. e., live mallard decoys, frighten 
away both the canvasbacks and the 
redheads, either of which will stool well 
to geese. In fact, practically all kinds 


of ducks will stool to live geese decoys. 
Blackheads are also plentiful on Curri- 
tuck Sound. Their habits are the same 
as the redheads. 

‘It is locally conceded that both geese 
and swans are increasing in numbers, 
but that ‘while the earlier months show 
apparently as many ducks arriving as 
usual, they -seem less in evidence to- 
wards the-end of the season than was 
the case in former years. It is in 
March that the ducks return north to 
their breeding grounds and, save for a 
few woodduck, the Sound is entirely 
deserted. 


N a visit to Currituck Sound, there 

are so many little groups of ducks 
and geese, appearing and disappearing 
in all directions that it is a simple 
matter to get what birds one may 
require. To my mind the greatest 
pleasure is watching the constantly 
changing panorama and observing the 
uncanny skill with which the experi- 
enced hunter practices his art. 

Such a man is Luther Barker, who 
took me in hand on my arrival. Time 
and again, before I could even see 
the approaching birds—and I have 
done no little shooting myself—he 
would classify correctly the flight. 
And then, crouching in the blind, he 
would issue a series of greetings that 
reminded me of a farmyard gone crazy. 
Each whistle (for sprigtail or widg- 
eon), each honk, each quack or swan 
call would carry a welcoming note just 
exactly like a flock of birds gladly 
recognizing their own kind coming 
from «far. Every time the approach- 
ing birds would veer in our direction, 
set their wings, and come straight in 
without the slightest hesitation. 

Even geese, with no intention other 
than to leave for deep water on the 


‘sport for the “rest” days. 


morning outward flight, would hesitate 
and alter their course to try and call 
him up, whilst lines of graceful swans, 
determined on the same outward bound 
mission, would set their gleaming white 
wings and sail low over the blind as if 
in salutation to their hidden friends. 

In the swamps around the shores of 
the Sound, snipe are plentiful from 
September to March and afford good 
Or one can 
have a day or two with the quail, of 
which there are plenty to be found 
nearby. 

I do not know if the angler has yet 
discovered Currituck Sound and visi- 
tors intent on duck hunting are not apt 
to experiment in that direction with 
so much other game in the vicinity; but 
the fishing boats, that net for market, 
haul, besides multitudes of both yellow 
and white perch, large mouth bass up 
to eight and ten pounds and striped 
bass of considerable size. 

The temperature at Currituck Sound 
is generally about fifteen degrees 
warmer than that at New York City, 
but there have been occasions within 
the last few years when the water has 
been frozen over. The ice, however, 
has only lasted for two or three days, 
and such was the condition when I was 
there last January. The duck had 
moved further south, but came back as 
soon as the weather moderated, by 
which time it was safe to stool the 
geese since there was no longer danger 
of their being dragged under by the 
ice floes. The geese remained in the 
vicinity. 


Sars it was impossible to shoot for 

a couple of days (it is illegal to 

shoot when the water is frozen over or 
(Continued on page 109) 
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WESTERN WILD FOWL APPROACHING 
EXTINCTION 


HE outcome of the Biological Survey investi- 
gation of the conditions affecting the water 
fowl supply and distribution in the Rocky 

Mountain and Pacific coast sections is a report to 
the effect that during the past few years in excess 
of 10,000,000 wild ducks and vast numbers of other 
wild fowl have died in the Western states, due to 
poisoning contracted in restricted water areas and 
congestion in the line of their migration. 


It is further stated that in no other part of the 
United States does this condition exist. The worst 
conditions are to be found at the Bear River 
marshes in Utah, Malheur Lake in eastern Oregon, 
Tool Lake and lower Klamath Lake in Northern 
California and similar conditions prevail to a less 
degree at other points in these states and in Mon- 
tana. At these places birds concentrate in large 
numbers and in recent years an excessive amount 
of water has been taken from the feeder streams 
for irrigation activities and other uses. The water 
level has been lowered to such an extent that alkali 
and kindred poisons have killed the birds in colossal 
numbers. The duck supply of the West is largely 
dependent on these areas and if the sport of duck 
hunting is to be saved on the western coast, very 
prompt action must be taken, otherwise water fowl 
shooting in that region will soon be a memory. 
The birds affected supplied the shooting for eleven 
Western states, consequently the problem is obvi- 
ously a national one and the states cannot be ex- 
pected to deal with it adequately. 

This is a summing up of the remarks that were 
made to the sportsmen of California by Dr. Nelson, 
chief of the Biological Survey charged with the 
protection of the migratory water fowl] of the coun- 
try. Inasmuch as Dr. Nelson had clearly stated 
that the situation was of national character and the 
migratory bird law provides for the relief of such 
situations, it is natural to presume that he would 
have said to these Pacific coast sportsmen, “On my 
return to Washington I shall recommend to Gon- 
gress that a bill be promptly passed and funds be 
made available with the least possible delay to re- 
lieve this situation.” 


What. Dr. Nelson said was this: “There is.a bill 
before.. Congress—the Game Refuge Bill—which 
willsrelieve the situation that now confronts you. 
If it i#-passed, the first $300,000 collected will be 
spent for the relief of your section.” 
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Did Dr. Nelson make this _ 
promise to the sportsmen of the coast? He did not. 


Federal Jobs vs. Western Ducks 


If the sportsmen of California and the ten other 
Western states directly affected will read this Game 
Refuge Bill they will not find a line or a word or a 
syllable that promises or guarantees that a single 
dollar will be spent for their relief or assistance. 
The only thing this bill definitely provides for is a 
new Federal Bureau and jobs for a new flock of 
Federal employees. So far as birds and refuges are 
concerned there is nothing to prevent the men who 
are to have charge of these funds from taking the 
money collected in California and developing shoot- 
ing grounds on the Potomac River within easy dis- 
tance of Washington. It is simply a blind pool of 
state game taxes, and places under the control of 
Dr. Nelson and a group of seven men millions of 
dollars which they can spend where they will. It 
confers upon these men more power than should 
be conferred upon any seven men who live. 


Prompt Action Imperative 


What is needed in the Pacific Coast region at this 
time is definite legislation and a prompt appropri- 
ation from the Treasury of the United States to 
relieve the conditions now existing in that section 
as clearly provided for under the Migratory Bird 
Law. We do not want new laws and new legisla- 
tion. We want prompt action under laws now 
existing. The channels for procedure are clearly 
marked and the fact that this government is func- 
tioning and prepared to meet all of its treaty obliga- 
tions and act promptly upon conservation mea- 
sures of national importance is indicated by the 
fact that within the last 60 days $1,500,000 from 
the Federal Treasury has been made available to 
purchase the marsh lands provided for in the up- 
per Mississippi Conservation Bill that was recently 
passed. There is absolutely no reason for believ- 
ing or declaring that Congress will not make the 
appropriation necessary to save the wild fowl on 
the Pacific coast. On the contrary the fact that 
Congress has recently made appropriations for the 
relief of conditions in the upper Mississippi Valley 
is every reason for believing that it will make ap- 
propriations for the relief of a more serious situa- 
tion 2000 miles farther west, a situation that af- 
fects more states and a wider area of this country. 
We have the same President in the White House, 
the same leaders in Congress, more money in the 
National Treasury and much stronger National 
sentiment in the cause of conservation than when 
the upper Mississippi bill was passed a year ago 
last winter. 


‘Relief for Birds Must Wait 


The conférence of the American Game Protec- 
tive Association, held in New York last month, was 
addressed by Dr. Nelson and the statements that he 
made in California were by him repeated. They 
made a deep impression upon the conference. It 
looked as if the moment had arrived to squarely 
meet a situation of the first magnitude. 

Mr. Madsen, the State Game Commissioner of 
Utah, got the floor and introduced a resolution to 
the effect that the American Game Protective As- 
sociation recommend that Congress pass a bill ap- 
propriating $300,000 for the relief of the situation 
in the White "Bear marshes. This resolution was 
seconded by Mr. Adams of Massachusetts. After 
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a short consultation it was stated from the plat- 
form that an appropriation from the National 
Treasury relieving this situation would remove one 
of the important reasons for the passage of the 
Game Refuge Bill. There was another short con- 
sultation and then Mr. Madsen withdrew his reso- 
lution which was acquiesced in by Mr. Adams. 


The attitude registered by the American Game 
Protective Association was that marshes might be 
drained, ducks die and water fowl perish by the 
millions, relief and all conservation measure em- 
bodying appropriations from the National Trea- 
sury must stand aside and wait until their bill cre- 
ating a new bureau, a new system of taxation and 
new jobs for the faithful has been made a law. It 
is the opinion of FOREST AND STREAM based upon 
a careful investigation of the thought and temper 
of Congress that a bill carrying an appropriation 
for the $300,000 asked for by Mr. Madsen as a 
straight conservation measure to relieve the situ- 
ation in the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain re- 
gions would be passed by both houses and signed 
by the President without delay. We do not believe 
‘amore popular measure could be introduced, and if 
Dr. Nelson will recommend such an appropriation 
and other conservative bodies will refrain from ob- 
structive tactics, it would go through in record- 
breaking time. Certainly Congress should at least 
be given an opportunity to declare itself on such a 
measure before the idea is broadcasted that Con- 
gress and the Administration are opposed to Fed- 
eral appropriation for conservation measures of 
national importance. 


Congress Will Act 


It is a waste of time to approach Congress along 
lines other than those of regular procedure. A bill 
to relieve the situation on the coast, callin;s for ap- 
propriation under the Migratory Bird Law 
Treaty, should have the unqualified endorsement 
and support of Dr. Nelson, chief of the Biological 
Survey, and should have the whole-hearted support 
of every sportsmen’s organization in this country. 
The conditions in the West are so acute and press- 
ing and the importance of action is so apparent 
that the only thing that could possibly retard the 
passage of such a measure would be obstructive 
tactics upon the part of organizations with well- 
financed lobbies. which were blindly interested in 
measures of their own. 


For many years Dr. Nelson, chief of the Biologi- 
cal Survey, has occupied a position of great power 
in conservation affairs. There has also developed 
about the bureau’ an interlocking association with 
powerful organizations which have their head- 
quarters in New York City. These organizations 
have gathered large sums of money from the public 
in the name of conservation. The interlocking ar- 
rangements are as follows: John Burnham, Presi- 
dent of the American Game Protéctive Association, 
is Chairman of the Advisory Board of the Biologi- 
cal Survey; T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the 
Audubon Society, is an active member of this 
board; Dr. Palmer, first assistant to Dr. Nelson in 
Washington, is a director of the Audubon Society 
and closely associated with T. Gilbert Pearson in 
handling the thousands of dollars which they an- 
nually collect. 

It it difficult to understand the attitude of Dr. 


Nelson, the Chief of the Biological Survey, charged 
with the protection of the Migratory wild fowl] of 
this country. He declares that 10,000,000 ducks 
have died on the Pacific Coast through a situation 
that can be easily remedied. He declares that an- 
other five years will see the end of duck shooting 
in that section; nevertheless, he is unable to intro- 
duce a bill before Congress that will squarely and 
definitely meet this situation along the constitu- 
tional lines provided for in the Migratory Bird 
Law Treaty. He is unable to secure the endorse- 
ment of such a bill from organizations with which 
he’is closely affiliated. 


Biological Survey Hesitates 


It is difficult to understand how the American 
Game Protective Association that Mr. Burnham 


” holds in the hollow of his hand, financed and direct- 


ed by. gun and ammunition makers, is unable to 
support a; bill for a direct appropriation of the 
Federal Treasury for the relief of the situation 
that threatens to wipe out twenty per cent. of the 
ammunition-consuming possibilities of the country. 


It is difficult to understand the position of the 
Audubon Society, a sentimental organization dedi- 
cated solely to the protection of birds but now 
working hand and glove with the gun and ammu- 
nition makers organization, the American Game . 
Protective Association, for a bill that will turn 
Federal sanctuaries into public shooting grounds. 
The purposes of these two organizations are apart, 
they stand for two different schools of thought, and 
it be well for the future of the Audubon Society 
that they be kept apart. 


Scrambled Legislation 


The so-called game refuge bill is the weirdest 
and most grotesque piece of legislation that has 
ever occupied the attention of Congress. It derives 
its authority from the National government; it is 
financed by money drawn from the states; it uses 
the postmasters of the country to collect a personal 
tax levied upon the citizens of the state without 
their consent. As an exhibit of scrambled legisla- 
tion there is nothing on our statute books that 
“can hold a candle to it.” 


Those who approach Congress today for the pas- 
sage of new laws will do well to bear in mind that 
we are living in an atmosphere that does not favor 
the extension of Federal authority. The resentment 
against this bill has been steadily growing. It will 
continue to grow as the real character of the bill 
becomes better known. The gun and ammunition 
makers who originally financed this bill have for 
some time been viewing this measure with critical 
eyes; several manufacturers, who recognized its 
weakness and sensed the wave of feeling that it 
was arousing among patrons sensitive to attempts 
to break down the rights of the states and force 
upon them the authority of Federal Government, 
have already withdrawn their support. If this bill, 
which for eight long years has blocked legislative 


_ channels on.conservation measures, can finally be 


disposed of, the situation will be cleared for the 
passage of conservation measures upon lines al- 
ready provided for, which will in every way be ade- 
quate to the important position the ere. now 
occupies in the mind of the people. 
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The Story of a Little 

Green-winged 
Teal of the 

Marsh 


E wasn’t much to 
H look at, this 
little green- 
winged teal of the wil- 
derness swamps, and 
great deeds seemed 
quite foreign to his 
nature. Scarcely larger 
than the palm of one’s 
hand, he grubbed busi- 
ly in the murky waters 
of Tantarri Meadows, 
quite content to remain 
forever where he was. 
And had one been given 
the opportunity of ob- 
serving the little teal 
standing on his head in 
the water, stabbing 
eagerly at the morsels 
of food brought down 
by the gurgling streams overnight, the 
uninitiated might have laughed in 
amusement had he been told that the 
insignificant looking little bird was 
destined soon to be—in that tremen- 
dous, epoch-making flight into the 
southland—a speed king of the sky, 
actually clipping through the heavens 
at more than two miles a minute. 
The green-winged teal, of course, 
worried very little about other lands, 
as yet. Born that very spring, in a 
grass-lined nest, cunningly hidden un- 
der an overhanging bank, he was quite 
unconscious of the tremendous adven- 
tures the future held in store for him. 
Food was what he lived and craved for 
—all he could cram down his spacious, 
elastic throat. And as the short Arctic 
summer ripened into autumn, and the 
tang of winter drifted down on the 
night-winds, his sturdy little body took 
on a plumpness that was destined—all 
unbeknown to him, of course—to stand 
him in good stead during that long, 
hazardous drive into distant lands. 


As the autumn days shortened, and 
the marsh grasses, fading to a straw- 
yellow, began to rustle ominiously in 
the sharp wind, the green-winged teal 
sensed an inexplicable restlessness in 
the air. From end to end, the flat 
meadows seemed to quiver and vibrate 
with nervous wing-beats and the 
quavering calls of palpitating throats. 
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Then came an unforgetable morning 
when the slow fliers—those weaker- 
winged kindreds who took long weeks 


to cover the endless miles—broke 
through the mists of dawn, twice circled 
the swamps with raucous cries, then 
boomed noisily away into the distance. 

Wondering a bit at the grim intensity 
of purpose evident in every line of their 
taut bodies, his chestnut-brown head 
cocked to one side, the little teal stared 
up at these feathered fleets in solemn 
perplexity. Mass formation flights 
were of quite common occurence, of 
course, but there was something about 
the business-like movement of this 
particular deployment, and a peculiar 
vibrating note in the throaty calls quite 
unlike any other time. 

For days—and nights—after that, 
whole regiments of excited waterfowl 
soared into the air. Bewildered by the 
rolling thunder of whirring wings and 
the din of beating, splashing feet, the 
little green-winged teal poked rest- 
lessly about the shallow waters of the 
marshes, unconsciously trying to fight 
down and smother an almost irresist- 
able desire to join with that mad throng. 


TEVER in all his short life had the 
teai dreamed that such vast num- 
bers of his kindred existed. The air 
vibrated with the swelling thunder of 
their wing-beats, and the light of the 
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sun was darkened by 
their passing. There 
were canvasbacks, 
golden-eyes and black- 
ducks by the thou- 
sands; pintails by the 
tens of thousands, and 
Canada geese in count- 
_less squadrons. And 
high above that boom- 
ing throng, plunging 
down the evening skies 
like gray ghosts from 
another world, came 
the trumpeter swans, 
their broad bills poked 
forward, and their vel- 
vet. throats throbbing 
with a musical bu- 
gling. 

The appearance of 
these gigantic‘-swans seemed to have a 
magical effect upon the laggard fleets 
in the shallow waters of the yellow 
flats. Warned, apparently, that it was 
time for them to move when these 
powerful flyers started south, the entire 
marsh appeared to burst into sound 
and mount into the heavens with a 
frenzied whirring of wings. Platoon 
after platoon, division after division, 
the feathered swamp dwellers, fearful, 
doubtless, of being left behind, swept 
into a magnificent flight that would 
end only on the sea-washed shores of 
the continent. 

Not for nothing had the little green- 
winged teal of the marshes been stuffing 
himself with all the food his skin could 
hold. And when one day, high above 
the drumming din'of wings, he caught 
the whistling burr of his own kindred, 
he was in the pink—as near physically 
perfect for that long hazardous drive 
into the unknown, as he ever would be. 
Seized with an uncontrollable desire to 
soar into the heavens and plunge madly 
into the tightly-packed ranks of noisy 
birds, he suddenly reared his sturdy 


“little body out of the water, and skim- 


ming over the surface with that pecu- 
liar, humming bird-like burr of wings, 
shot into skies in swift pursuit of 4 
dense flock of blue-winged teals. 
There are those who claim that few 




















birds can exceed, or even equal, the 
speed of the blue-winged teals in the 
full flush of migratory flight. They 
are quite right. But the green-winged 
teal, shorter even by an inch than they, 
is one of the few who can overtake 
and pass a blue-winged teal as if it 
were standing still. And so it hap- 
pened that the little green-winged flyer, 
consumed now with an unquenchable 
longing to reach that distant land of 
promise as quickly as possible, soon cut 
down the distance which separated him 
from the flock of blue-wings. 


Bu if the green-winged teal had 
imagined that his cousins would 
welcome his company, they gave no 
sign of it. Flying in a closely-packed, 
wedge-like formation, they volleyed 
through the skies at a good two mile- 
a-minute clip. Somewhat dismayed at 
this cool reception and total disregard 
of his presence, the green-wing tried 
to wriggle in between the weaving 
bodies. But stinging wing-tips beat 
him off, and. sturdy shoulders butted 
him out of the way. 

Deeply resentful of this heartless- 
ness of his kindred, the green-winged 
teal, increasing the number of wing- 
beats per second ever so slightly, 
boomed past the whizzing flock as if 
‘they were weighed down in the sky by 
invisible anchors. Unhampered by lag- 
gardly companions, with no other 
pinions stealing his “air,” he slashed 
across the heavens like a comet, his 
green-striped, chestnut head gleaming 
in the light, as his emerald-splashed 
wings drove him on and on. 

Since the memory of most wild 
things is exceedingly short, it is hard 
to imagine that veteran water fowl, no 
matter how many times they may have 
zoomed across the continent, can re- 
member from year to year any of the 
terrible hazards of that absorbing 
plunge into the unknown. At any rate, 
the green-winged teal, unhampered by 
experience, and unhandicapped by pre- 
cedent, fairly scorched his wings in a 
desperate effort to answer the ringing 
call of the southland. 

Can you picture him, ‘that gallant 
little green-winged teal, streaking past 
the clumsier-winged migrants with in- 
solent ease, his gimlet eyes taking in 
every move of the thundering multi- 
tude about him, his powerful wings 
whirling so fast as to be only a blur to 
the eyes? A veritable speed-king of 
the heavens; the vast unchartered 
spaces held no terrors for his fearless 
soul, 

But being champion flyer of the 
waterfowl kindreds had its encum- 
brances and disadvantages. And just 


when the teal, having outdistaneed the 
nearest migrants by at least a couple 
of miles, was swelling out his bulging 


chest in arrogant pride, a narrow- 
winged, projectile-like bird plunged 
furiously down at him from the heights 
—proving once again that unalterable 
maxim that being too far ahead of the 
main flight was quite as dangerous as 
being too far behind. 

Needless to say, this was the green- 
winged teal’s first encounter with a 
duckhawk. Never had he imagined 
that such a fierce-eyed, bloodthirsty 
buccaneer even existed. But sheer 
instinct warned him that here was an 
enemy to be avoided. Whistling in 
terror, he shot upwards and sideways 
with the speed of a bullet, thinking, 
doubtless, that such a lightning-like 
manoeuvre would throw his pursuer off 
the trail. But it takes more than mere 
speed and artful dodging to puzzle a 
fierce-eyed duckhawk. Endowed with 
that peculiar ability of its kind to 
duplicate, almost simultaneously, every 
twist and turn of its quarry, the 
arrowy-winged falecon—for such he is 
—stabbed furiously at its panic- 
stricken victim. 

Never in all his short life had the 
gallant little teal been so close to death 
as at that moment. Indeed, it seemed 
as if every wing-beat was going to be 
his last because gimlet twists and fall- 
ing leaf spins, as well as inner loops, 
failed absolutely to shake off that ter- 
rible nemesis. But, as it happened, the 
green-winged teal was not fated, after 
all, to suffer extinction at the talons of 
that. particular duckhawk. And just 
when he felt that he could drive his 
weary budy no further, ana his gallant 
little heart seemed ready to burst with 
the might of his efforts, a flock of 
golden plovers, their faint chirpings 
filling the air like the tinkling treble 





note of a piano, swarmed across the 
heavens. 


O the despairing teal, the golden- 

flecked plovers were what a straw 
is popularly supposed to be to a drown- 
ing man. With a hoarse whistle he 
shot off at right angles to his course 
and plunged recklessly into that 
closely-packed mass of velvety bodies, 
hurling the tiny flyers right and left 
as he sought to place a thousand 
plover between himself and his terrible 
pursuer. Palpitating with a nameless 


fear, the small migrants, closing their 
ranks in instinctive self-defence, 
promptly presented a solid, impreg- 
nable front through which even the 
murderous falcon could not break. 
For a mile or two the green-winged 
teal, matching his speed to theirs, flew 
in the very heart of the colossal flock 
of plovers. But gradually, as he re- 
gained his breath, and the memory of 


‘ his late adventure faded from his 


brain, he emphasized the bulge in his 
chest in his old arrogant way, shook 
himself free of the slow-flying birds, 
and with beady eyes glittering insolent- 
ly, shot down and past them into the 
open spaces. 

It is a remarkable fact, well worth 
noting just at this point, that though 
the green-winged teal had not yet met 
up with any of his own people, he flew, 
all unconsciously, of course, along the 
air route that Nature had long ago 
assigned to teals and their immediate 
relatives. And gradually, as the days 
—and nights too—dragged on, he be- 
came obsessed with an intense desire 
to hear the voices of his own people. 
And though he reeled off the long miles 
with monotonous regularity, leaving 
flock after flock of slow-flying birds far 
behind, he finally took to quartering 
the heavens in an intensive search for 
his kindred. 

But it was only days later, when the 
urge in his heart for flight was easing 
down somewhat, that the green-winged 
teal actually sighted his brethren. He 
was sweeping over the waters of a sea- 
washed river at the time, his body 
clamoring for the food so long denied 
it, when far below him, bobbing about 
in the murky waters, were scores and 
scores of green-winged teals. His 
heart throbbing with delight, the flyer 
swooped down the heavens, whistling 
shrilly as he came. For half a mile or 
so he dropped like a bullet. But when 
a hundred yards above the water he 
banked his broad wings, ready for the 
soft kissing of water and feathers that 
is the wonder of the ages. His wings 
were three-quarters closed now, and his 
webbed feet were a scant yard or so 
from the water, when something about 
the limp forms of his silent people 
filled his heart with a strange pre- 
sentiment of evil. 

Another foot, and he would be down, 
touching the muddy water with his 
webs, when a nameless fear drove him 
up into the air again. Up and up, he 
soared, till the bobbing bodies of his 
voiceless brethren were mere specks be- 
low him. For a brief second le poised 
there, motionless, then as he $traight- 
ened out into arrowy flight, from the 
corner of his eye he could see a grimy 
steamer ploughing up the river, a 
thick stream of black oil pouring from 
her side. 
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Forest 
Winter in the 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
Vy BEN you get right down to it 
there’s a whole lot of enjoyment 
to be had in our great outdoors when 
the mercury is hoverinz around the zero 
mark. The sportsman with red blood 
in his veins gets a real kick out of life 
riding a hobby like ice fishing, tending 
a line of traps, hunting and enjoying 
the offerings of nature in the various 
forms of winter sports activities; and 
Maine can proudly boast of every con- 
ceivable outdoor sport. 

In summer her attractions draw tho.- 
sands of visitors from all parts of the 
globe. In winter the influx of tourists 
is on the increase each year and is more 
becoming known to the continent a* 
large as the Vacationland the Year 
Round. 

For the sportsman who loves nothing 
better than to roam the country hunt- 
ing for either big or small game, 
Maine’s just the place. Those who 
think that all the joy, all the fun, all 
the living of the big Maine woods, the 
great northern wilderness, is in sum- 
mer, in the season when one canoes, 
hunts or fishes, have much to learn. At 
this time cf the year when the north 
wind is blowing and the snow blanket 
is tucked all over old earth there is 


ya 


and Stream 
Maine Woods 


sport galore, pleasures to be had, things 
to be learned and the whole country 
takes on a new aspect. 

If the Maine woods in autumn are 
beautiful, in winter they are dazzling. 
You laugh at the cold as you walk 
away over the snow, with springy step 
upon the fresh tracks of game. You 
are in the best of spirits, full of vim 
and vigor and — in your renewed 
life. 

It was on a fine crisp morning that 


three of us, with luncheon, hunting axe ° 


and rifles, left the camp early in the 
day for the barrens. We had no inten- 
tion of attempting to cross this wide 
expanse, but only to skirt one end, our 
destination being nowhere in particu- 
lar. A small stream wound its course 
along the edge of the barrens next to a 
heavy timberland forest on the east. 
There was just enough snow on the 
ground for snowshceing, with the snow 
just friable enough to settle well be- 
neath our tread,. without noise, and to 
leave a fine snowshoe path behind us. 
We made a path from the camp to the 
white snow-ice upon the winding stream 
at the barren, where, standing upon the 
frozen river, we looked over a pretty 
winter scene. 

Everywhere, far and near, was the 


“The Maine Woods are halted 3 ‘i Winter. 
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pure white snow that shone brightly 
upon every little rise, or hillock, where 
the late fleecy fall was blown from the 
shining crust by the wind. Pretty it 
surely was; and even more beautiful 
because so secluded and so far away 
from the ever-rushing, crushing struggle 
after the shining dollars. This was the 


Pye 


Chimney Pond, Mt. Katahdin. 


heart of “God’s Country” dotted here 
and there by clumps of leafless juniper 
and low scrubby spruce, with scant 
dark foliage. 

After we had snowshoed along for 
about two miles up the stream we de- 
cided to travel into the woods farther, 
with the hope we might sight a deer. 

Here are a few pointers that are 
worth considering when attempting the 
skillful art of hunting deer by tracking. 

Always travel against the wind, 
keeping it in your face as much as pos- 
sible, then if you find fresh tracks you 
are pretty sure of a shot. A deer at 
his ease and feeding along moves 
slowly and quietly. A good hunter 
will do the same rather than hurry, or 
make any sudden movement. If you 
get in sight of one and are so unlucky 
as to jumb him before getting a shot, 
do not give it up altogether, for the 
deer, perhaps, saw only something odd. 
Very probable he never before saw 2 
man in his life, and will have the curi- 
osity to get another look. He often 
runs away only a short distance and 
stops hidden in a handy thicket on a 
knoll, where he can look back and see 
what it is all about. Seeing such a 
cover, and knowing his style of ma- 
neuvering, and his watching to sce 
what is coming after him on only two 
legs, by making a detour and circling 
around out of his sight, keeping the 
wind of him (or certainly not allowing 
the deer to have it from you) you can 


- come upon him from another quarter 


(Continued on page 121) 
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pany byde Wert Opermoe = Keay goin’ isn’t heavy when you track 
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Write for iterte about ts od i. at the trail’s end packin’ what you 
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Super, for the way that Western cartridge did 


Ammunition Dope Free . k 
If there are any difficult shooting its WOTK. 
problems we can help you with, our 
technical staff is at your service, 
without charge. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
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Old Pipe-Smoker 
Switches Back to 


Favorite Tobacco 


Evidently, one way to appreciate a cer- 
tain tobacco is to try another kind. 

At least, that has been the experience 
of one veteran pipe-smoker. By switch- 
ing temporarily to other tobacco he 
finally came back to his old-time favorite 
with a new appreciation and a vow never 
to change again. 

Read Mr. Fishburn’s “signed confes- 
sion”: 


Peoria, Ill. 
Aug. 26, 1926 
Messrs. Larus & Bro. Co., : 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 


Just a confession and an appreciation. 

A number of years ago I was a user of 
your Edgeworth smoking tobacco. But like 
some others, perhaps, I was led by allur- 
ing advertisements to change. 

A few days ago I went into a drug store 
to get some tobacco, and on the case was 
the familiar can of Edgeworth. I bought it 
and since then I have enjoyed old-time 
comfort. 

So my confession is that I made a mis- 
take in changing to other brands, and'my 
appreciation is such that Edgeworth will 
be my. Smoke Pal while life lasts, which 
may not be long, for I have passed my 
“three score years and ten.” 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) E. P. Fishburn. 


Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so that 
you may put it to 
the pipe test. If you 











worth wherever and 


for it never changes 
: in quality. 


Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 7-N South 
21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

We will be 
grateful for the name and address of 
your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to 
add them. 

In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready Rubbed are offered, there is a 
special week-end-size can for 35c. that is 
just the thing for outdoor men who love 
their pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


her your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, ae 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 


whenever you buy it, 
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ley’s own. The mounting and posing of 
these animals makes further comment 
upon Mr. Akeley’s artistic ability un- 
necessary. The only other mounted 
specimens in the open space will be 
black and white rhinos. Three life-size 
bronze groups, recently completed by 
Mr. Akeley and representing a lion 
hunt by African natives, will be placed 
at either end of the hall facing the 
entrances. 

In addition to his various other pur- 


A Tribute to Carl E. Akeley 


(Continued from page 69) 


suits, Mr. Akeley was the inventor of 
the cement gun and of the famous Ake- 
ley camera. During the great war he 
served as consulting engineer of the 
Division of Investigation, Research and 
Development, Engineering Department, 
U. S. Army, also as special assistant 
of concrete department, .Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. He was the author 
of “In Brightest Africa” and numerous 
articles on big game hunting, 





The Gorilla Hunt 


(Continued from page 71) 


One: experience I had- with them in 
those early days of the gorillas’ cap- 
tivity, will last in my memory like a 
storm cloud in the midst of sunny 
weather. 

I played football in the days when 
the centre rush and the flying wedge 
were in vogue; when to rip the thorax 
from your opponent’s throat was a 
mark of gridiron distinction, but never 
have I been in such a desperate plight 
as I found myself just at daybreak one 
morning in the select and close com- 
panionship of my four young gorillas. 
It will.be remembered that these four 
cubs had been but a few weeks in cap- 
tivity. Hearing one morning a dis- 
turbance in the hut where we had the 
four young ones confined, I slipped my 
heavy cloak around my shoulders and 
went to ascertain the cause of the 
trouble. It was about dawn and the 
nights and early mornings on the sides 
of the volcanic mountains hold a wintry 


chill. I opened the door of the hut and. 


peered in. All was quiet. Stepping 
inside, I picked up the rope which was 
fastened around the neck of Kivu, a 
sixty pounder, who was the largest of 
the four. As I was straightening up 
with the rope in my hand, Kivu 
bounded across the floor and leaped on 
my shoulders. His weight sent me 
sprawling back against the door which 
slammed shut, leaving me in utter 
darkness with four nasty-tempered 
young gorillas swarming over me. 
Fortunately, as I fell my heavy cloak 
slipped over my face and protected that 
part of my person from serious injury. 
In the darkness I followed the rope 
hand-over-hand to the point where it 


fastened around Kivu’s. neck, who by 
this time was leading the assault, beat- 
ing, clawing and biting any part of my 
body he could get at. My fingers at 
last closed over Kivu’s throat, and we 
wrestled on the ground, he fighting like 
a madman and I trying to cut off the 
hateful grunts, roars and screams of 
anger he emitted as we struggled. 

The other gorillas, enjoying compar- 
ative immunity from molestation, were 
amusing themselves by removing my 
clothing in huge bites wherever their 
infuriated lunges led them. One sank 
his teeth in my knee, causing excruci- 
ating pain as he swung on. Another 
seized the heel of my heavy hunting 
boot. Finding resistance in the tough 
leather, he was fortunately engaged 
there until he at last tore the heel off 
the shoe. The third gorilla in some 
manner became entangled in my cape 
and spent his time tearing that part of 
my clothing to shreds. 

The mélée lasted only a minute, but 
there in the impenetrable blackness of 
the hut, with four infuriated antago- 
nists who observed none of the rules of 
civilized combat, it seemed like a life- 
time. Finally some of the natives in 
my train, hearing the noise in the hut, 
rushed to my assistance and pulled me 
from the grasp of the animals. All 
four had to be beaten before they were 
subdued and.I was a wreck for two or 
three days. While there were no seri- 
ous lacerations, excepting the wound on 
my knee, my entire body was bruised, 
scratched and beaten in the battle-roya: 
which took place in the little hut. 


(To be concluded in March) 





A Letter from 


DEAR EDITOR: 
T was my privilege to have known 
Mr. Carl Akeley, wh-se recent death 
in-Africa was not only a shock to me 
and his many friends, but a distinct 
loss to the scientific world. I met him 
one day in Nairobi, British East Africa, 
and later we spent three weeks together 
on the steamer bound for Europe. Such 
was his modesty, that at first meeting, 
there was little evidence of that won- 
derful personality, that soul of genius 
that was his. Though always a student, 
he was an enthusiastic sportsman and 


Ben Burbridge 


many were the hunting tales we 
swapped together as we drank our 
evening “sundowner.” Once a mad- 
dened bull elephant had struck him 
down and left him for dead and again 
with his bare hands, he killed a wounded 
leopard that attacked him. 

Sculptor, ‘scientist, writer, naturalist 
and inventor! The creations of his 
brain will always live in civilized lands 
even though he sleeps out there in the 
wilderness of grim old Africa. 

BEN BURBRIDGE. 
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The DAY «of ,,, 


UPPER LEFT: Mr. M. W. Bean of Seattle 
with a 25 lb. Royal Chinook Salmon caught 
June 13, 1926, trolling with a Caille Out- 
board Motor. 


UPPER RIGHT: Playing a three-pound 
bass from a boat equipped with an Evinrude 
Outboard Motor. 


LEFT: The Super Elto Outboard Motor is 
considered by many to be the general utility 
family motor. 


RIGHT: Speed boat equipped with a Lock- 
wood-Ash Outboard Motor under way at 20 
miles per hour. 


LOWER: With the aid of their Johnson 
Outboard Motor, these anglers work every 
cove and likely-looking spot. 
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The Hour and the Man 
(Continued from page 74) 

made gentle answer: “I’ve never heard 
a cougar scream; I’ve killed a great 
many cougars; I’ve seen a great many 
cougars I didn’t kill; I’ve hunted where 
they were all about me; but I never 
heard a cougar scream. I don’t say 
the cougar doesn’t scream, I only say 
that I’ve never heard one scream.” 

And you felt that the man who told 
you he had heard a cougar scream was, 
well, mistaken. 

“T notice, Uncle Jim,” said I, “that 
you use the word ‘lion’ and ‘cougar’ 
interchangeably.” 

“Same thing,” said Uncle Jim. “The 
cougar, lion, puma, panther, or painter, 
as he is called, all belong to the cat 
family. Any difference between them 
—size, and the like—is due to location 
and climate. The panther, for instance, 
is a swamp animal. The cougar infests 
the moutains and the forests. It’s sim- 
ilar to the case of the buffalo. There’s 
the timber buffalo and the plains buf- 
falo. Timber buffaloes take to the 
timber, but plains buffaloes are be- 
wildered in the timber and take to the 
plains.” 


Ts cougar maintains the traditions 
of the cat family. The female has 
three sets of young ones a year. Uncle 
Jim kept a record of her method and 
habits for thirteen years. He found 
that she usually has three kittens to 
the litter, two females and one male. 
Or, if only two kittens are littered, 
they will be either two females or one 
female and one male. But never does 
the cougar give birth to two. males at 
a litter. 

The female develops and reaches 
maturity and begins to breed when 
she’s only eight months old. Uncle 
Jim judged, from observation and ex- 
perience, that the cougar lives natur- 
ally from twenty to twenty-five years. 
The young arithmetician may. figure 
out from this what a progeny the 
female cougar will produce before she 
goes to the happy hunting ground. 

One can see the appalling conse- 
quences of so prolific breeding, increas- 
ing, one might say, almost in geo- 
metrical ratio, but for the natural pro- 
clivity of the cougar to keep its own 
numbers down. They fight with deci- 
mating effect themselves. Accidents 
thin their ranks. But, most fatal to 
them is the instinct of the adult male 
to kill the cougar kittens, whether they 
be his own children or those of his 
very particular friends. The mother, 
Tealizing this particular form of danger 
to her young, Uncle Jim told me, picks 
out a safe den for them and forces 
them into its inmost recesses when she 
leaves them in search for food. Once 
they become impatient by her prolonged 
absence and ¢rawl out, they are seized 
upon by the male and have the life 
shaken out of them. 


Uncle Jim used to crawl into such 
Places and snare the young ones. It 
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speed Beauty, Stas 
bility, Light Weight, 
Safety Combined. Built to 
meet your expectations. Priced 
to invite your purchase. 
, Write for free catalog today. 


E. M. WHITE & CO., 014 Town, Maine 
Canoe builders since 1890 


KENNEBEC GCATALOG—FREE 


24 pages in colors. Shows 15 ae including 
wonderful 1927 Y-BOY OUT 

BOARD MOTO CANOE, Esqui- 
mone wvio Kyak and new WHIZ- 
Y Speed Boat (20 miles an hour 

Bo. Qutboard motor). Mail card 
for catalog. 

THE a CANOE COMPANY 

Dept. H Waterville, Maine 



















SMALL BOAT BUILDING 
By H. W. Patterson 
Build your own boat this summer. Here are de- 
tailed descriptions and drawings showing the vari- 
ous stages in the building. There are chapters 


on proper materials for boat building. 144 pages. 
Illustrated. Flexik'e cloth, $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. S7th Street, New York, N.Y. 





The Lure 
of the Ancient Trail 


Tuere are trails that are older than history 


waiting for you today. Out through the 
purple hills they lead te that land of dreams- 
come-true. Go follow these trails—these 
water trails at the helm of a sturdy “Old 

‘own Canoe.” 

For “Old Town Canoes” are durable and 
strong. They are light in weight and sur- 
prisingly easy to handle. Their lines are 
ee and trim—patterned after actual 
Indian models. Remarkably low in price too. 
$58.00 up. From dealer or factory. 

Free illustrated catalog gives prices and 
complete information about sailing canoes, 
square stern canoes for outboard motors, din- 
ghies, etc, Write teday. Orn Town Canoe 
Co., 782 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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ACME FOLDING BOATS 


Send for literaturé and read about ACMES that took first prizes at the Chicago and St. Louls 
World’s Fairs—ACMES used by U. S. and Canadian Geological Survey Partie-——-ACMES used 
ws sportsmen the world over for 38 years. Handy, Folding, Portable Models. 

boat folds, or unfolds in 6 to 8 minutes. 
or leak, over trim sturdy wood frames. ACMES handle 1000 Ib. loads in perfect safety, 
for outboard motors, 45 to €5 Ibs., weight depending on model. 


This wonderful 
Specially treated heavy canvas that won’t tear, snag 
Models 
ACMES priced right and fully 
guaranteed, Hunters, fishermen, tourists, sportsmen ged 
the facts. Write us. 


THE ACME BOAT CO. 


a 28 Boat St., Miamisburg, Ohio, U.S.A. 





SEND for FREE BOOK: 


The only outboard motor with neutral 
starting position—the only one with fast 
and slow speeds forward and reverse— 
the only one whére the hand that steers 
controls all speeds by merely raising or 
lowering the steering handle. Other 
features—practically vibrationless— 
safety tilting—light weight—the famous 
Caille guarantee—easy payment plan. 


_ THE CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6228 Secon Blvd. Dept. A. Detroit, Mich. 


Pay as You Play 
$32.00 


=~ puts a motor o 
, your boat. Therese 
in easy payments. 
oa “>>. ws x 
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Improved models. Getart pe Stron: d 
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Thre models an four lengths to choose {0m In- 
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vithout engine. 16 to 26 ft. long. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boatyou are interested in (22) 
————=> TWO LARGE FACTORIES << 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


— CORTLAND 
“4 (witherPlace NEW YORK 
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“VL. & D. FRANCOTTE GUNS 





always went against the grain of the 
Gentleman of the Kaibab to make war 
on kittens, but he consoled himself 
philosophically with: “A cougar’s a 
cougar. By getting this one, I may be 
saving the lives of no end of horses 
and sheep and deer.” 
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re good sportsmanship and fine (To be continued) + 
ns vie for attention. Come to the eepenetnns acce 
hese perfect specimens Firearm Insurance into 
one up and get the (Continued from page 88) oe 
* foe” id teartan y they are the pre- hunt, wipe the grease out and pass an his 1 
foovnd 4 ee "4 i Send for “G 5 oiled rag through the bore. This will hous 
imigh gu end for LD protect the metal until you begin shoot- J inech 
a catalog of gutk and eq ent Quah res- ing. If you are out on the trail without and 
sary in e¥ery shO@ter’s libre ae cleaning equipment shoot the gun sev- Ti fush 
oh to : eral times in rapid succession daily. next 
f: This heats up the bore and drys it out meta 
4 and helps immensely to prevent rust. comp 
Metal fouling from high power am- Ne 
munition is seen in the form of small clean 
flakes or lumps or as a thin wash of If thi 
metal adhering to the lands and in the guar 
grooves when the barrel is examined revol' 
before a strong light. A white piece of the r 
paper placed on the end of the open pull i 
breech-bolt of lever actions with. solid ing a 
frame enables you to examine the bar- sensit 
rel with ease. Given a clean barrel to Colla: 
start and by careful cleaning the You s 
shooter should have littlé trouble with the t 
-TING metal fouling deposits when using They 
SHING modern ammunition. The gilding metal and y 
FA MPING and lubaloy jacketed bullets-are excel- full le 
VON LE "NGERKE & DET. VAI. lent antidotes for fouling. If any de- the r: 
posit forms it should be promptly re- up on 
FH SCHAUFFLER. Pres.~349MADISON 2 Dept.A, moved by the ammonia treatment de- * 
2 scribed below. Metal fouling is danger- fast i: 
ous because it covers up primer fouling use fe 
which eats merrily away at the steel out Pour 
The Gunowner’s Manual of sight and unsuspected. And, heavy § and tl 
ee tee men eer te ee accumulations run up breech pressures the p: 
AMATEUR GUNSMITHING ||! sso seureny recline te emit 
| passage of the bullet through the bore. If it 
By MAJOR TOWNSEND WHELEN To prepare a rifle for the ammonia neares 
Essential to the man desiring an individual weapon; valuable to every owner of || treatment first plug up the chamber 
a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for immediate delivery. with a rubber cork, effectively sealing H 
A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmithing methods adaptable to the home shop || it liquid-tight. Then slip over the a) 
and tool kit. muzzl wo or three inch length of 
Since its appearance as a serial in The American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- pa = sae — closely. ae the when - 
ing” has been materially enlarged and elaborated. There are additional chapters, rifle in a vertical rack, muzzle up. The was b 
including discussions on repairs to revolvers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive Seieietia ‘te 7 h 
appendix has been added containing special information upon methods of dismounting owev' 
and assembling the mechanisms of the better known hunting and military arms, the ||] Ammonium Persulphate....% ounce ample 
Te = _— eee making of sulphur casts - tables of barrel dimensions || 4 onium Carbonate......100 grains geese, 
which will be found invaluable to the amateur gunsmith. : i 
The volume is substantially but attractively leaad in buckram, is adapted to ready Stronger Ammonia, 26%... .3 — “— 
and convenient reference, and contains 175 pages of real dope from a man who knows Distilled Water..........-- 2 ounces _" 
his stuff. Price, Postpaid, $2.00 Powder the first two ingredients with a . | 
Book Department a mortar and pestle and mix in the a 
221 WEST 57 STREET || others. When dissolved it is ready. , 
Forest and Stream 9 NEW YORK CITY || Pour this solution in the barrel until it 
is full and the liquid rises in the rub- §§ The | 
ber tube. Let it set for twenty minutes, NTE 
less if you wish but no longer. This the 
dissolves the metallic fouling and the focusir 
raréS solution assumes ‘a ‘deep blue color. Nation 
Pour it out and keeping the barrel in a opens 
: downward position carefully wipe it York, ¢ 
- C.S. Landis, gun editor of “Rod and Gun in Can- dry. Remember if this solution dries TB tinue - 
ada,” with anew model 20 bore Ithaca, killed 16 quail on metal it will instantly form rust. J under j 
and 5 rabbits before he lost a-cripple. This is why the rubber tube is used. I sociatic 
Trap and game guns $37.50 to $750.00 The bore is completely submerged and facture 
Catalog Free no air touches the wet steel. Hot water every 
poured through the barrel is fine to re- Spee 
ITHACA GUN ca, move Ps oe ¥ ert Then the Sh 
wipe dry and swab with grease. and wi 
% x 25, ITHACA,N.Y. Handling a gun will often rust it, as models 
the protecting coat’ of oil or grease 18 display 
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rubbed off and rust starts from perspi- | Famous for Accuracy and 


ration. The exterior should be gone 
over carefully after each day in the 
field. I keep a piece of chamois satu- 
rated with heavy gun oil for this pur- 
pose and I watch particularly checked 
triggers and sight notches as I find 
these rust easily because of being less 
accessible to the oil. A cold gun taken 
into a warm room condenses moisture 
on every part, some of which are diffi- 
cult to get at and oil. One should leave 
his rifle outside when stepping into a 
house for short periods. If the breech 
mechanism of lever actions gets gritty 
and clogged with grease and dirt I 
flush them out first with gasoline and 
next boiling water. This dries the 
metal and a liberal soaking with oil 
completes the treatment. 

Needless to say all barrels should be 
cleaned from the breech when possible. 
If this is physically impossible a muzzle 
guard should be used. When cleaning 
revolvers from the muzzle I first push 
the rod through, thread in a patch and 
pull it forward. '‘.his eliminates push- 
ing and jamming the rod against the 
sensitive muzzle end. The new “Stop 
Collars” for rifle rods are very handy. 
You set them on the rod so the rag on 
the tip just protrudés at the muzzle. 
They prevent the rod going any farther 
and you can scrub back and forth the 
full length of the barrel without loosing 
the rag at the end or having it double 
up on you and sticking fast. 

If you have a cleaning rag wedged 
fast in the barrel don’t get excited and 
use force or you may ruin the barrel. 
Pour in thin gun oil from the muzzle 
and then the breech, letting it soak into 
the patch from both ends. This will 
sometimes enable you to push it out. 
If it doesn’t take your gun to the 
nearest gunsmith. 


Hospitable Currituck Sound 

(Continued from page 97) 
when the birds are on the ice) our bag 
was by no means large. There was, 
however, plenty of variety and it was 
ample for our guns, consisting of two 
geese, four brace of quail, a couple of 
snipe, a pair of rabbits, eight blue 
peters, eight ruddies, two brown mal- 
lards, two canvasbacks, and a black 
duck. What more could reasonable men 
desire? 


The National Motor Boat Show 
[NTEREST of sportsmen throughout 

the United States and Canada is 
focusing on the Twenty-second Annual 
National Motor Boat Show, which 
opens at Grand Central Palace, New 
York, January 21. The Show will con- 
tinue until January 29 .and will be 
under the auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers, representing producers in 
every phase of the motor boat industry. 

Speed will be a dominant feature of 
the Show, according to its sponsors, 
and will be emphasized in most of the 
models mounted in the Palace halls for 
display, 
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Turkey Hollow | 


PROPPING up a black gum tree, yelping softly 
through the still big woods—“Big Tom” Wales. 

Fell in love with a Marlin .25-20 and put himself and 
Turkey Hollow on the map. Old tom turkey he shot 
they say was most as big as an ostrich. 

There’s a lot of solid satisfaction in store for you too in keeping 
company with a year-round Marlin Model 27. 

The = rifle for settled communities. Not too much power for 
crows, hawks, geese—enough for deer and black bears. 


Model 27—Caliber .25-20 and .32-20 

Fast slide action, 24-inch octagon barrel, half magazine, 7 shots, 
weight about 54/lbs. Accurate alike with the new flat-trajectory super- 
speed smokeless ammunition (all makes) and a!l the o!der loads. 

Just the gun for fuxes, coons, bobcats, coyotes, wolves, cougars (or 
panthers), alligators—with woodchucks, badgers or whist!ers on the side. 
Ask yourdesler. Ifhe canndét show you one, write direct for complete 
information and prices. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 


as 33 Excerpts from contents: 
How to Shoot Stance, Footwork, Grip. 
First or ‘‘ready’’ posi- 
tion. Gun Mounting, Swing and overhead birds. 
Crossing shots. Position of the head. Eyesight, the 
master eye. Shooting discomforts and cures. 
of gunstock. Gun adjustments and field repairs. 
Hints for beginners, making game, safety first, etc, 
Trapshooting, How to shoot Clays. Competition Psy- 
chology. Game guns of today. New revised edition 
with supplementary books post free $1.50 from 
Desk Q, E. J. CHURCHILL (Gunmakers) Ltd., 39 to 
42, Leicester Square, London, Eng. 


Shapes 


NITRO- SPECIAL 
(In u.s.) ONLY $28.25 


Gun dealers from coast to 
coast say they never 
saw a Lefever lock out 
of order. The Lefever 

is the only inex- 
pensive double 

that stands use 

and abuse. 

The U.S. 

Navy buys 

Lefevers. 


won the World’s cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dure 
ability for over 50 years, 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Catalogue Free 


Ask for Complete Catalog. Expert Repair Service 


Marlin 


81 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


TELESCOPE SIGHTS 


for Target and Hunting 
Straightline Reloading Tools for any caliber or 
cartridge. Cleaning Rods embodying latest 
ideas. Improved Bolt Sleeve Sight. Watson 
Rifle Sights are included. Write for Free Book- 
lets. Complete Handbook 50c. 


BELDING & MULL 806 Osceola Road, 


Phillipsburg, Pa. 


O you as to every other 

shooter, Hoppe’s Nitro 
Powder Solvent No. 9 means 
NO RUST. The gun’s bore 
kept clean as a whistle. Re- 
moves the deadly primer salt 
deposited by firing, all 
powder soot and stain, and 
also removes leading and 
metal fouling. No matter 
what ammunition or kind of 
firearm. Standard for more than 22 
years; recommended by Uncle Sam. 
Always keep a bottle handy; saves 
time, work, worry, maintains the 
resale value of 
your guns. 

Special Oil and Grease 

Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil is spe- 
cially refined for gun mechanisms, 
has highest viscosity and NEVER 
GUMS. Hoppe’s Gun Grease neu- 
tralizes fouling acids, prevents after 
corrosion. Excellent for use with a 
field cleaner. The dependable heavy 
swabbing paste for bores and all 
polished and blued steel. 
At Your Dealer’s ma 
Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack, $1.00 te 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 

2311 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10¢ in 
stamps for 
sample of No. 9 
Ask for 
“*Hoppe’s Guide 
for Gun Owners” 
FREE 


PARKER GUNS 


“Old Reliable” 


Let us build it now 





Order your new Parker now and get set for the year’s 


shooting. 
Order the stock to your measure. 


Choose the model that suits your fancy. 


Weights, lengths, drops, and measure- 


ments as desired. Finest gunsmithing and materials characterize all Parker 


Guns. 


The new Parker Catalog on request 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, 29 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 
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‘OF Course 
I Use 3-in-One 


‘I’ve always used it; ever since I 
began hunting, 25 yearsago. Never 
have any trouble with my gon inside 
or out. No pitting. iring and 
ejector mechanisms always work 
right because oiled right.’’ 


In Handy Oil Cans and bottles at all good 
stores. Avoid substitutes by looking for 
the Big Red “‘One’”’ on the label. 


FREE Sample and Special Gun Circular 
3-in-One Oil Co., 130 G.. William St., N. Y. 


assembled and 

Offered without bayonet. Price ook 50, "Saat 
spaces, 50c extra. Used gun sling 50c. Ball catridges 
$3.50 per 100. New 1927 illustrated jog, 
Praer. Fouawhen all American guns and pistols since 
77, with other Army and Navy e quipsment, mailed 
50c. Special new circular for 2c stamp. Est. 1865. 
rancis m Sons. 501 B’way, N. Y. City 


»ZIP-ZIP SHOOTER 


@ CAMPERS AND TOURISTS: 
Here is the very thing for you, 
campers tell us that this is the 
Breatest weapon to be had where 
/ firearms are prohibited. Zip-Zip 
’ Shooter is noiseless, powerful and effective, andis used 
Ay _dy « great number of tourists and campers, Thousanis 
Hy of boys are made happy with this wonderful Z:p-Zip 
Bhooter. if you like hunting and ‘outdoor sports, you 
cannot afford to do without =< If your desler happens 
potto have them orier 
Zip-Zip Shooter 350 or Bforsl. 00, 
stamps, coln or money 


Automatic Rubber Co. 


If you missed the first instalments of 


“The Gorilla Hunt’ you may procure 
copies direct from this office as long as 
the supply lasts for the regular newsstand 
price of 25 cents. 


Would have liked this 
calalog! SEND FOR COPY. A 
Bows-Arrows- Raw Materials \ 


LE Stemmier~Queens Village, LI-NY 7g 
Dept. M_ , Dealers v write for pfices. 4f 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five 
guns in ten minutes for $1.00. 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


Dept. F-2 BRADFORD, PA. 


fled. 
sereridare Double Go 
front sight, 7-shot, 6- inch, barrel; blue stock. me 
walnut grip. Excepti onal value. SEND NO 
postage. (Same in To-inch 
re $7. e ) 108 Fenttol on or money back. On money 
with orders, WE pay postage. 


rrr ese 
REVOLVER § 


Lee er 


iin 


Guaranteed ‘= small and compact—4 


Protection 


Leather Holster 75c extr 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
110 In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


in, 
erall, weighs 6 oz., takes 6 long .22 
calibre smokeless shells ts in vest pocket $6.00 postpaid. 


Like Mary’s little lamb, Mike followed the cook all over. 


Days with Alaskan Deer 


(Continued from page 77) 


peered down for a moment, only to be 
shut out again as the clouds drove by. 
An hour’s wait and we were about 
ready to start back for camp, when 
there came the looked for clearing of 
the enveloping cloud. -A hurried scan- 
ning of the slopes ahead revealed 
nothing. But no—there. was a deer 
daintily picking its way down through 
the tumbled rocks of a far-off slide. 
Too great a distance to risk getting 
closer before the next cloudbank rolled 
over the hills, I had to chance a shot 
from where I was, and that right 
pronto! As the echo of the shot re- 
verberated around the circular sides of 
the huge bowl, the buck gave one leap, 
to fall in the rocks below. The clouds 
once more closed in as we cautiously 
groped across the steep slopes in- the 
direction of the deer. We hunted long 
before the grey bulk of a_ splendid 
3-pointer was found lodged between 
two huge rocks. A lucky shot. had 
broken the backbone just over the 
shoulder. 


13 fun began after the buck was 
dressed out ready for the long 
pack to camp almost 3000 feet below. 
Should we struggle uphill to the famil- 
iar down trail, or try a new route that 
eliminated any uphill haul? The latter 
plan was agreed upon, and we were off 
with well over one hundred pounds of 
carcass to shoulder back to the commis- 
sary. At first the going was fairly 
decent, excepting across one steep, 
slippery grass slide where deer and I 
crashed flat as my feet skidded out 
from under. Finding that my left hip 
was still unbroken and functioning, we 
continued on the way. The clouds 


The Capture 


concealed the thousand-foot drop we 
were planning to take down an old 
slide. Part way down and we were 
caught in a beautiful “jackpot” of 
head-high salmonberry bushes. We 
couldn’t go back, so down we tore our 
way through the briers, cracking shins 
against the hidden boulders, skidding 
on the steep wet spots, and cussing all 
salmonberry bushes to h—1 and back 
again. (As training for such travel | 
can highly recommend a close explora- 
tion of a friend’s blackberry pasture 
clad as scantily as possible.) 

Two: sadly scratched and torn hunt 
ers emerged into the clear timber at 
the foot of the slide to swear off deer- 
hunting forever — which resolution 
lasted until the next hunt! 

Maybe camp didn’t look good that 
evening, as we turned the venison over 
to the cook, changed clothes, and 
stowed away two over-sized meals. 

The Sitkan deer, as the coast animal 
of Southeast Alaska is known, aver- 
ages smaller in horns and body than 
either of his cousins, the mule-deer or 
the white-tail. But his size is some- 
thing to be thankful for as the hunter 
packs a trophy out with the head still 
on. Sevéral times I have wondered 
whether or not certain vertebrae near 
my neck were permanently dislocated 
from the limp, jarring impact of a big 
buck that I had packed alone down 4 
mile or two of steep mountain slope. 

But just let someone say, “Let’s go 
hunting!” and out I'll go again to 
sweat, struggle, and cuss, fill hands 
and arms with a new season’s supply 
of the everpresent devil-clubs, then 
come back with a new tale of the great 
day we had. 


of Ol’ Whale 


(Continued from page 80) 


“I’m going to fish, too. I’ve found a 
pole—and a line on it,” she exclaimed 
as she attemped to lift the heavy pole 
from the bushes. 

I was angry; and I stood watching 
her actions, trying to think of some- 


thing to say, when I saw the line on 
the birch tighten and swish through 
the water. Boy, oh, boy! there was 
something on the end of the line, be 
lieve me. 

Clint, who was almost opposite June, 
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as it grew taut, and he let out a yell. 
Even Eve looked up from where she 







appeared interested. The heavy pole 
in June’s hands wriggled violently now, 
and suddenly there came a tug which 
took the pose into the water with a 
splash. 

‘Ooh, ooh—Jim—help—help!” called 
June, while she frantically attempted 
to lift the pole from the water. Her 
nerve had forsaken her for the mo- 
ment, and, weak with excitement, she 
sank to the ground, but never for a 
moment reiinquishing the firm grasp 
in which she held the pole. 

Dropping my rod, I made a dash for 
June. She needed help to land that 
fish; but my proffer of aid was to meet 
with a stubborn refusal. June saw me 
hastening to her side. Divining my in- 
tentions, she arose to her feet. Allow 
me to help her? Not while she was 
able to stand. 
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OMEHOW June guessed there was 
a prize within her grasp and if a 
fish was to be landed, she was going 








S. We gy to do it. She would be either victor 
fore our My OF Vanquished, and, strengthened by 
ig shins the fire of both hope and desire, she 





ordered me to stand back, which I did 
reluctantly. 

“Go’way—get out—this is my fish,” 
she shouted. “You think yourself to 
be the only .fisherman in the world. 
I'll show you how a real fisherman 
catches ’em. Go’way!” 

As she emitted the last words of her 
command, the four of us, who had be- 
come greatly excited, were startled by 
the ripping of the water, and one of 
the most beautiful of all fish broke 
water and came down with a shower- 
ing splash. Beauty! Man alive, he 
looked as though he measured twenty 
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c Ba inches and weighed three pounds. 
animal Clint, on the other shore, let out a 
, aver- [/™ Toar. “Didja see im?” he yelled. 
ly than See him? I will be able to see that 
deer or @ fish the longest day I live. 
} Some- All members of the party were so 
hunter ## excited that none of us really knew 
ad still HJ} what we were doing. But from the 
mndered many recitals of the adventure which 
le near followed, I believe I can give a fairly 
located accurate account of what took place. 
f a big # When the fish broke water, June was 
lown 4 HM held spellbound, but only for an in- 
lope. stant. Seizing the pole with a firmer 
et’s 80 Hl srasp, exerting her full strength, she 
‘ain to uifted the pole clear of the bushes. 
hands HM She also lifted the big fish a couple 
supply of feet above the water and dropped 
» thet Hi him on a snag which protruded above 
e great the surface. The fish spun around 
the snag several times and hung sus- 
pended about a foot above the water. 
It wriggled violently in an attempt to 
regain its lost freedom. June tugged, 
and Clint howled frenzied warnings to 
lower the pole, lest she break the line. 
ine on 7 Impulsive Clint! Fearing that the 
hrough MM wriggling fish would work itself free, |: 
“e was Clint jumped.into the stream, clothes, 
ne, be- boots and all, and started for our side 
of the stream, intent upon seizing the 
» June, fish, 











Filso noticed the twitching of the line 


was braiding @ wreath of daisies, and. 
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No. 2700 Price $1.15 
Weight % oz. 
Length of Body 234 in. 






-HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS| 


_ stave you read Hildebrandt’s new 


Hints with a lot of ideas on 


, Hildebrandt baits that “hook an 
jand ‘em 


It’s on one el the best books on fishing 
\ everissued—not a dry lineinit. Free 
“so you—tellus where to send it. 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., 324 High St., Logansport, Ina. 





With a New, Life-Like Movement ! 


Try out this peppy, little, the 

water beside any other lure m: See 
accurately it represents the live minnow generally in 
looks, in size, in color and in swift, swimming MOVEMENT! 
It’s a deadly killer in rivers and lakes! Compare it with 
other lure! Just TRY it! That’s all we ask! Get one 
Everyone GU. to 


Steer eaters wiggler in 
ade! for ag how 


at yorr dealer’s or a 
satisry or money 


Our New Beautifully Colored Catalogue— 
Sent FREE Upon Request! 








usin, : 
a Eels, Mink Meskrats ote. wi ith 

my a Folding, Galvanized 
STEEL WIRE TRAF 5. 


Catch Fish 


They catch them like @ 

makers for trappers and fees, Write for Descriptive 
ice , Free Trap Offer, and my Free Formula for 

making best bait known for attracting fish and animals. 

J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 126, banon, Mo. 








Tales of the Angler’s Eldorado 






NEW ZEALAND By Zane Grey 


The mind ot the average angler visualizes with difficulty the 
landing with rod and reel of eight- and nine-hundred pound fish. 
Prior to Zane Grey’s visit to New Zealand waters, the existing 
records were considerably lower than they now are and the 


superiority 


the English was plainly evidenced by the fact that Mr. 






of American angling methods over those employed by 
Grey 


landed two world’s record deep-sea fish and his companion, 
Captain Laurie D. Mitchell brought to gaff a 976-pound Black 


Marlin. 
Mr. Grey 


records his adventures with great enthusiasm, while 


his descriptions of the rugged New Zealand Coast and the 
heaving tropic seas are written with the same vividness and 
charm that have made his novels the most popular of modern 


fiction. 





RGANIZE for 
yourself and 
ganga winter 

session with the 
whopping monsters of 
the Gulf, the giant big- 
mouth bassotFlorida’s 
lakesorthe sporty sea- 
going devils ofthe Pa- 
cific. Heddon special- 
izes in corréct lures for 
these localized condi- 
tions. Write usif your 
home dealer does not 
have these new ones, 


Heddon 


Salt Water Rods 
of Tempered Bamboo 
Thelast word. The only salt water rods 
made ee enuine brown-tone Tempered 
Bamboo, Light and heavy weights. Strict 
conformity to various Club Regulations, 


. Write for specifications and 
state your special preferences. 


Fishin 
Hed don seule 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 


n on all other artificial minnows 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 





ebassin 16 years of Field & Stream’s cow 
combined. 


Postpaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada for 


$5.25 


FOREST and STREAM, Book Dept., 221 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y, 








OUTHBEND announces two new 
baits — the Dart - Oreno and the 
Flash-Oreno—both lively action lures. 


Dart-Oreno is a single-hook pork- 


hew 
ORCS sete ceh sere ot of he 


attaches well ahead of hook wiggling directl the 
hook. It hooks ’°em—no short extaes. ee Te 

Flash-Greno is a wobbling, but not revolving, metal 
spoon with treble hook. For trolling or casting. Highl 
polished nickel, copper or gold plated. Also red-head- 
with white body. 

These New Ones at any sport goods store. 
Write for literature. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle. 
10227 High Street, South Bend, Indiana 
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Help Make Fishing Better 
JAMISON 
BARBLESS 
HOOK 
Trout and Bass Flies 


They land fish fully as well as barbed 


hooks, yet all small fish can be returned 
uninjured and unharmed to mature and 
propagate. Ask for them at your dealer. 
and don’t forget the Shannon Twin 
Spinner, greatest of all fish-getters. 
Catalog mailed on request. 


Have You Seen Our Remarkable 


MOVING PICTURES 
OF FISHING? 
Write for full information 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. 92 739.S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ne anil 
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Qriental Wiggler- -$12° 
lle Liypt Wigoler 190 

Little gg er: 15% J 
Bass,M or od 74 
Pork nist ipe 5¢ Jar. 













Small- Mouthed Bass : 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large-mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life 
and habits of this ever game fish. It tells 
‘where, when and how to catch them. The 
bait and tackle to be used—as well as how 
to keep and cook them. 
103 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 
Alkali Waterproof 
a 6=— Silk 
Lines 


Price 
Per 100 Yds. 
Ni 








The best Black W. P. Silk ling made. Strength, 
Yardage, and ue * delivery guaranteed. Write 
for our catalogue of lines for every purpose. We 
do not claim to make the cheapest, but we do 
claim to make the best. 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
Dept. F. S., East Hampton, Conn. 
Mfr. Pilot Brand Lines 


High-Grade Split Bamboo 
FISHING RODS 


Write for Special Booklet describing 


Thomas Special and Dirigo Rods 


Made at the Rod Shop of 
THOMAS ROD COMPANY 
BANGOR, MAINE 
Manufacturers of the Fishing Rod of Quality 
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But the honor was to be June’s; she 
stepped back into a clump of sweet 
fern, braced herself, and with a mighty 
heave snapped the snag which fortu- 
nately was well rotted, and she lifted 
the fish into the air. Her feet became 
entangled in the small brush and she 
fell backward, the trout almost falling 
in her lap. 


toe fish flopped about in the sweet 
fern and there was a concerted 
dive by all members of the party to 
seize the fish. Clint finally closed his 
hands over the prize and held it aloft. 

Rising hurriedly to her feet, June 
made a rush at Clint. 

“Gimme that fish—I caught it,” 
screamed June, and she pulled the trout 
from Clint’s hands. The fish was any- 
thing but a handsome object in its 
present state, being covered with dirt 
and dry sweet fern leaves which it 
had accumulated while floundering 
about in the small brush. 

As June clutched the fish in her 
hands, its uncleanliness caused her en- 
thusiasm to waver. Dirty and damp, 
the limp object held no appeal, and 
I thought she would drop it to the 
ground at any moment. I then has- 
tened to the brook and brought back a 
cupful of water, and while she held 
the fish I washed it. The beauty of 
the trout was disclosed and the four 
of us stood about and admired it, June 
holding the trout before us. 

“Well, we’ve got Ol’ Whale,” finally 
chirped Clint. “Let’s drag for the 
house; I’m about starved.” Suiting 
the action to his words, we gathered 
our various paraphernalia and started 
for the road. 

The walk back to The Maples seemed 
short, as everyone was in a talkative 
mood. Ol’ Whale had at last been 
taken. Never again would he bask in 
the depths of Crystal pool. Never 
again would the heart of the angler 
palpitate with expectancy as he made 
a strike in Crystal pool, for in these 
days of the automobile, streams where 
trout may be found are too easy of 
access, and few if any trout would re- 
main in the waters long enough to 
reach the size of this old warrior. 


L had been up the road painting 

the “knowledge shop,” as he called 
the schoolhouse. Coming home, he was 
about to turn into his yard when he 
sighted us coming up the road and he 
awaited our approach. 

“Well, let’s see the big fish,” he called 
with a grin. 

June strode up to him and opened 
the creel. 

“There he is, Mr. Kenyon, but I 
can’t find your initials on him any- 
where,” she cried exultantly. 

“Eh, what?” stammered Al, and he 
raised his hat and scratched his head. 
“Sufferin’ humanity, who’d a thunk 
it?” he ejaculated as he surveyed the 
fish. 

We were a happy party as we made 
our way to the house. The babble of 
our voices in the yard brought Ben 
Johnson and Nell to the door, and many 
were the expressions of wonder and 





It will identify you. 


delight as the fish was once more 
placed on display. Al entered the house 
in search of the steelyards, but couldn't 
find them, so he brought out a rule and 
measured its length—seventeen inches, 
Wow, but he was a whopper. 

Lounging in the shade on the lawn, 
all present took part in the discussion 
of fish and fishing. The gabfest lasted 
about an hour and was broken up only 
when Nell announced from the porch 
that supper would be ready in half 
an hour. We then prepared for the 
“eats” and sat down at the table where 
Ol’ Whale was caught over again at 
least half a dozen times. ; 

After supper we took leave of Al 
Kenyon and Nell—yes, and Ben John. 
son, too, drat him—and we were soon 
humming over the road, homeward 
bound. 

June was strangely silent after we 
left The Maples. Something was on 
her mind, what it was I knew I would 
soon find out—I knew her of old, so 
I just watched the scenery float by, 
and waited. 


or I felt a tug at my arm. |! 
turned. June had taken the cover 
off the little wooden box which Al had 
given her to carry the fish in. The 
fish just fit in the box and Al had 
packed it in moss. How splendid a 
prize I thought as I gazed at it while 
June held it before me; but June was 
not looking at the trout.. I turned to 
her, and she met my gaze with that 
wistful look that she always gave me 
when a bit sad. She snuggled a little 
closer. 

“It’s your fish, Jimsy dear. I caught 
it for you—if I hadn’t picked up the 
ol’ pole, you would have caught it any- 
way—wouldn’t-.you?” And she smiled 
faintly, questioningly. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” I admitted, feel- 
ing rather uncomfortable. I always did 
when she babied me. 

“And I didn’t spoil your fishing trip 
—did I Jimsy?” 

I didn’t answer. She snuggled a lit- 
tle closer, clutching my hand _ under- 
neath the robe. 

“And—Jimsy—you do love me a lit- 
tle?” 

I turned toward her a little. Her 
face was turned up to mine—the eyes 
pleading, with the tears back of them 
ready to start. 

“Yes, honey, all the time,” I an- 
swered. She laid-her head on my 
shoulder and all the way home I kept 
saying to myself. “Why the deuce 
didn’t I pick up Ben Johnson’s pole in 
the first place.” 


The Big Browns of the 
Uplands 


(Continued from page 98) 


and when any or all of the three of 
these have read this he need not blame 
me, the fault is not mine. It should 
have been written long ago, for in these 
days it is worth while to hear of the 
far places and to prove that there are 
lands where a man is what he was in- 
tended to be. 
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ago a Stoney Indian from the reserve 
at Morley in southern Alberta killed a 
Mule deer which had an-antler spread 
of thirty-nine inches, this, so far as 
the writer’s knowledge goes, being yet 
unsurpassed for size: 

Bear heads are sometimes converted 
into trophies but it is customary to 
enter record of trophy animals of this 
family either by extent of the hide or 
else by gross weight. Amongst this 
tribe the’ pride’ of’ place: must be given 
to the Alaskan Brown bear. The pelt 
taken from one of these enormous 
brutes measured nine feet four inches 
from nose to’ tail tip, eight feet two 
inches across the outspread fore paws 
and six feet five inches in width at the 
middle of the body. In regard to the 
size of Grizzly bears, Dr. Hornaday 
says: 

“The largest- Grizzly of which I have 
authentic record is one which’ lived and 
died in Lincoln Park menagerie in Chi- 
cago. Its weight was eleven hundred 
and fifty-three pounds.” There is 
record of a very large’*bear having been 
| killed. in Idaho.. The carcass of this 
animal -was sold to a butcher in Spo- 
kane who claimed that he weighed it 
and paid for eleven hundred and sev- 
enty-three: pounds. of meat. When In- 
dian knighthood was in flower on the 
western plains, the necklace of Grizzly 
bear claws was by far the most coveted 
|trophy. It was the badge of supreme 
courage. Such claws, taken from the 
fore paws of a great grey bear may 
measure up to nine inches in length. 
Black bears are seldom otherwise than 
of normal size. A fine specimen killed 
Jin Ontario in 1925 weighed two hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds. 

It is not customary to consider inland 
Jlakes and streams as being the habitat 






Log Cabins 


Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish 
Thém 










By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


(Eighth Edition) 









The most popular book on the 


subject ever written. Full expla- 






nations how to build cabins of all 







sizes with directions and numer- 


ous illustrations. Everything from 





a shack to the most pretentious 





Adirondack striicture is included. 





she could speak, Wapeestan gave her 
one glance, so brutal in its meaning 
that with a shudder of fear she dropped 
-her head: in obedience and passed inside 
the wigwam. 

“The old Kronah grew feeble on the 
Woswonabie; last: moon she took the 
death-sickness, and many days ago she 
died. The old Kronah is no more.” 

The days passed by and Nada still 
mourned the loss of her mother. Then 
oné morning Wapeestan came out of 
the store with an ugly-looking bear 
trap slung over his shoulder. 

“IT go to set a trap for muskwa, the 
black bear,” he said, “maybe five, may- 
be six miles up the river. Help me to 
open the trap, for a single man cannot 
open a bear trap in the woods.” 


Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 





how to build’ chimneys; rustic 






stairways, etc. 










134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9 x 6”. 








Price $2 postpaid. 
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Ta squaw silently obeyed and with 
her assistanee he forced open the 
powerful, sharp-toothed jaws and locked 
them so that they could not spring 
closed: upon him. Picking up his gun 







American Big Game Trophies . 


(Continued from pdge 81) 
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of-enormous fishes> Yet such is the case, 
In some rivers which*find outlet in Hud- 
son’s' Bay, Sturgeon are found which 
weigh up to one hundred pounds; in- 
deed, it is unlawful to take such as are 
under eighteen pounds in’ weight, they 
being considered “small fry.” Cold 
Lake, near Lloydminster in Saskatche- 
wan,:yields the largest trout in North 
America. These are, of course, Lake 
Trout. So far, the record fish taken 
from! this lake was a splendid speci-: 
mén weighing sixty-five pounds. From: 
Lake Minnewanka in the Canddian 
Rockies, William McArdle of Bankhead 
took a trout, of this same species, which 
tipped the scale at forty-eight pounds.. 


mall mamnials do not, as a rule, tend! 
to produce individuals of abnormal. 
size, but there are;-nevertheless, excep- 
tions. The writer remembers seeing a 
brown rat, caught in a warehouse in 
Glasgow, which weighed eleven pounds. 
It was a most forbidding looking beasi, 
strongly suggestive of the abnormal 
creatures in H. G. Wells’, “Food of the 
Gods.” At least one of the best-known 
American rodents is likewise capable of 
attaining to gigantic proportions. A 
beaver killed near the city of Calgary, 
Alberta, by Dan Paton of Midnapore, 
had a body weight of no less than 
seventy pounds. 
A sportsman, living in the wilds of 
Northern Saskatchewan, has put some 
of his big game trophies to novel use. 


With a hack-saw, drill and a few bolts, | 


this ingenious craftsman fashions arm- 
chairs from antlérs of the large-bodied 
deer that are still abundant in that 
regién. This sort of furniture is singu- 
larly appropriate to the wilderness 
lodge of a hunter, giving, as it does, a 
primitive touch that is altogether 
unique. 


The Last. of the Nastopia 


(Continued from page 82) 


and bait bag, he slung the huge steel 
trap’ onto his shoulder again and strode 
off into the woods. The broad hunting 
shoes he wore carried him along over 
the hard, packed snow at a fast pace 
till, about five miles above the post, he 
came to the banks of a little stream. 
This was the spot that the hunter had 
in mind, and on the near side he pro- 
ceeded to set and bait the trap. 

The operation was nearly finished. 
The trap was almost covered with dry, 
powdery snow, when the snapping of a 
frost-hardened twig caused the Indian 
to start up in alarm. The sight that 
met his gaze held him rooted to the 
spot. On the opposite bank, close be- 
side a towering dead spruce, stood 
Kronah, the deserted one! In her tat- 
tered caribou skins, travel-worn and 
tortured by hunger pangs, with the 
vengeful spirit of the old tribe flashing 
from her eyes, she might have been 4 
spirit of the dead. 

From the bundle of rags that clothed 
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her shrunken frame the squaw slowly 


raised a hand. “Thou, son of a white- 
hearted Cree!” she cried, “It is I, 
Kronah, whom you left behind to die.” 

At her speech the Indian’s fear van- 
ished. This was no spirit, then, but 
flesh and blood, that confronted him. 
The old one had recovered after all, 
and taken his trail to Nemiskau. His 
rage was kindled at the thought and 
he sprang toward his gun. Seeing the 
movement, Kronah drew her axe and 
started to cross the stream. A shot— 
and the squaw stumbled to her knees, 
but rose again! Like a wounded she- 
wolf she was upon him ere he could 
reload, and the Indian had but time to 
raise his gun in defence when the furi- 
ous axe-blow fell @ipon the steel. Both 
weapons flew from the fighters’ hands 
and struggling madly the two became 
locked in one another’s arms. 

With one last mad effort the old 
woman forced the Cree backward, 
throwing her weight upon him. Down 
he went into the open trap that he had 
forgotten, with a terrible cry of agony. 

By a frantic effort he hurled the 
other off and attempted to rise. But 
the strong-toothed jaws had closed 
about his loins and no single man could 


- 


release them. In a mad frenzy of pain 
he thrashed about, while his shrieks 
and curses rent the air. Deeper and 
deeper the cruel teeth bit into flesh 
and bone and the whiteness about 
the dying Indian grew stained with 


- splotches of red. His struggles grew 


fainter, till, with a last horrible shud- 
der, Wapeestan lay still. 

From where she had been tossed, but 
a few yards away, Kronah, with a 
broken leg and her own lifeblood ebb- 
ing away, lay on her side watching him. 

“Wapeestan, you will die, and I will 
die,” she said, “but you will go before 
me.” - 

And lying there side by side amid 
the snow hummocks under the shelter- 
ing spruces, while the long winter night 
began to shroud the great white North, 
they waited the coming of death, each 
mocking the other, “You will go first!” 
And the silent forces of nature, in- 
scrutable and unfathomable as the 
wastes of snow and ice, looked on at 
their petty human hate, and the stars, 
silver and scintillant, shone like a 
myriad mysterious cressets over the 
dying Indian and his victim, the last 
of the Nastopia, witnessing God’s jus- 
tice. 





Angling in Paradise 


(Continued from page 75) 


an abundance of patience, and a cast- 
ing net. These nets, when spread out, 
are about ten feet in diameter. The 
edge is fringed with lead weights, and 
the center is tied with a long cord, and 
thus armed, the Japanese will stand for 
hours over some likely spot waiting for 
one or a school of fish to make an ap- 
pearance. The net is then thrown, 
opening out to its full diameter, and 
woe to anything beneath, for it sinks 
quickly and closes at the bottom. The 
Japanese also control the commercial 
fishing, but their activities in this line 
are carried on miles at sea. If you 
are interested in the big fellows, you 
cannot do better than to accompany 
one of these Japanese in his sampan. 

Another fisherman who has found 
it more satisfactory to go after the elu- 
sive fin than to coax it to him, is the 
Filipino, and, like the Japanese, he, 
too, has adopted some of the Hawaiian 
methods. One of his favorite contrap- 
tions is a work of genius. It is a 
cross between a pop gun, a sling shot, 
and a bow and arrow. The spear, a 
short steel rod to which a long line is 
attached, is shot through a hollow 
bamboo by means of a strip of inner 
automobile tube, fastened across one 
end of the bamboo. The speed and aim 
of this weapon is deadly, and the Fili- 
pino does not risk a swim after the 
game when it is caught. The spear in 
this case is barbed, and the end of the 
line to which it is fastened is usually 
tied to his wrist. 

One objection to the Filipino’s method 
is the mass formation used in attack- 
ing a promising pool. A large num- 


ber of them will completely surround a 
hole in the coral, taking every fish no 
matter how small, 


The Hawaiians, too, indulge in these 
large fishing parties which they call 
a huki lau. A long rope to which 
bunches of grass are tied, is run out 
from shore in a huge circle, and gradu- 
ally the ends are brought together on 
shore again at a central point. A 
pouch-shaped net, fastened at about the 
middle of the rope traps the fish. They 
feel it is qu‘te necessary to shout and 
sing while hauling on the rope, but in 
spite of this, they are usually success- 
ful. It can be said of this method 
that the fish have a swimming chance 
for their lives. 

The white man undoubtedly intro- 
duced the use of dynamite, the use of 
which he has been trying to stop ever 
since. 
law could inflict, has been meted out 
to many of its users, too, for it is not 
uncommon to see a man with his hand 
blown off. One old fellow has both 
fists gone, but even that has not 
stopped him. He holds the stick of 
explosive with his two stumps, and 
when he sees a school of fish, he lights 
the fuse with his cigar. He is not 
slow either when it comes to diving in 
and scooping the results into a net 
tied to one arm. It is predicted that 
his next accident will be the loss of his 
head. In almost every case these inju- 
ries occur through the dynamiter loos- 
ing sight of the fish while he is lighting 
the fuse, and then holding the explo- 
sive while he searches for them again. 

In spite of it all, however, the many 
colored forms continue to glide in and 
out of their coral grottos in this para- 
dise of the Pacific, daring one to go 
after them. Who knows, if you have 
an inventive streak you may hit on 
something that will beat them all. 
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American Game Bird Shooting 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


This large and profusely 
illustrated volume covers 
the whole field of upland 
shooting in America. It 
deals with the birds fol- 
lowed by the’ upland 
shooter with dog and 
gun, and gives racti- 
cally everything that is 
known about the wood- 
cock, the snipe, all the 
North American quail, 
grouse and wild turkeys. 
. This is its scheme: 
Part I—Life histories 

of upland game birds; many portraits. 

Part I]—Upland shooting, and also guns, 
loads, dogs, clothing 

Part II—Shooting of the 
grouse, quail, etc. 


558 pages Illustrated Cloth, $5.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB CO. 
221 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk, Special Agent, and other government 
positions, $1500 to $4500 year, write for free 
particulars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, DEPT. 212, DENVER COLO. 
Only $39.00 
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Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Absolute 
money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 
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liable to be missed. Take a rifle with 
only the front sight in place and shoot 
it at a stationary mark at twenty yards 
and see if you can keep ten shots in a 
six-inch circle. That six-inch ring rep- 
resents sighting error. You can’t use a 
front sight without a rear sight and do 
much better than a six-inch ring. That 
leaves us four inches of play, two on a 
side. Note, when you are off half the 
width of the bird and you are liable to 
miss him. This two inches on a side 
must make amends for error in lead, 
for error in elevation, for irregularities 
in flight of the mark, and for all those 
things which prevent us from shooting 
precisely where we look. That pattern 
wouldn’t land for me—it may for 
others. 


OW take up the 28 bore, a gun 

which, they say, is losing its popu- 
larity because it lacks power. The gun 
I used in shooting those patterns is a 
‘ modified choke. The shells had been 
loaded for four years. The gun shot 
without perceptible recoil and yet the 
charge was a good % of an ounce of 
shot—just double the quantity of shot 
carried by the 410. While the pattern 
of No. 7 shot shows more centering 
than it should, yet it very nearly covers 
a 30-inch circle at 30 yards. You can 
hit with that load with precisely the 
same certainty that a hit could be made 
with a ten bore, and the pattern could 
hardly miss a duck up to forty yards. 
It is a practical load in a practical gun. 
It will kill game and the maximum 
range is not more than five yards back 
of the best twenty bore. The twenty- 
eight bore load of 300 No. 8 shot has 
been used alongside of twelve bores day 
after day. Nobody thought of giving 
me any more credit for killing with 
that 28 than they would have given me 
with a twelve. The gun was perfectly 
capable of killing anything up to at 
least 35 yards, and that was all there 
was to it. It is a practical gun with a 
practical load, and nobody has an alibi 
when he misses with it. 

Why then the falling off in populari- 
ty of the 28 bore. It has fallen off; we 
may be sure of that, for the factories 
do not cease to make a gun so long as 
there is a good sale for it. I believe 
part.of the fault lies with the cartridge 
companies. The cartridges cost just 
about the same as 20 bore shells, and 
where the 2%-inch cases were used, the 
shells cost a good deal more than 
twenties. No twenty-eight can do itself 
justice with less than % of an ounce of 
shot, and the shooter with horse sense 
could see that if he had to pay more 
for % of an ounce of shot in one shell 
than he did for an ounce of shot in 
another shell, the logical thing to do 
was what he did do—took the gun that 
shot the larger and more effective load 
which yet cost less money. I am not 
criticizing the cartridge makers, but 
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The Twenty-Eight Bore and the 410 


(Continued from page 83) 


merely pointing out reasons for a loss 
of prestige by the 28 bore—reasons 
entirely separate from the merits of 
the gun. 

Now why the sudden and next to 
overwhelming popularity of the 410. 
Why the popularity of the Charleston 
dance—everybody says it is a fool 
thing. Both of them are a simple form 
of a craze. People have crazes bottled 
up and have to work them off now and 
then. Crazes are contagious and go 
all over the world. If any particular 
craze could live long enough it would 
finally catch every last one of us. The 
quicker a craze develops, the more 
furious its pace, the earlier it dies. No 
craze ever maintained its existence, for 
if it did, that would be complete proof 
that it was no craze and never had 
been. 

Outside of its being a fad, what 
really is the 410 good for? It is a nice 
little gun to teach women to shoot with, 
without making them gun shy, or 
bringing on flinching. Women cannot 
kill anything flying anyhow, in the 
beginning, but they can hit things that 
are not moving, and if they have any 
shooting instinct in them, this little gun 
will bring it out. Presently, inured to 
the noise and knowing by this time that 
shotguns do not punish, they will be 
ready for a 20 bore, and thereafter 
another woman shooter should take her 
place alongside of her husband, her 
dad, or her sweetheart. 


HAVE purposely omitted saying 

that the 410 is a boy’s gun, also. 
When a boy is of an age that he can 
handle a 410 and not a larger bore, he 
has reached an African savage stage 
of mental development. Right then he 
can do enough mischief without fur- 
thering it by giving him a .22 caliber 
rifle or a 410 gauge shotgun. A 12- 
year-old boy with a 410 bore shotgun 
is a murderous young scoundrel. All 
the same as the African nigger, he 
knows no law and no restraint except 
the restraint of fear. No living thing 
that he won’t be “larrupped” for 
shooting is safe from him. When he 
gets old enough, give him a 12-gauge 
shotgun, and make him pay for his own 
shells—that will save about three hun- 
dred song birds a year. 

I cured a boy recently, and it might 
be worth while to tell about it. He 








was forever picking up and handling 
my guns. His parents were nice people, 
and they could see nothing wrong at 
all about that. One day when I was 
busy he picked up the little 410 and 
went out into the yard and shot at a 
pet squirrel. Luckily he missed it. I 
saw that the time had come to cure 
him. Among my guns was a little six- 
teen, 24-inch barrels, weight six pounds. 
The boy, who is about 18 or 14, always 
had wanted to shootethat gun because 
he could handle it well. Now, it hap- 
pened that some experimental cuss had 
asked permission to put his single 
trigger on this gun—it doubled about 
half the time. I told the boy he could 
shoot the sixteen, if bent on shooting, 
and two cans were put up on the fence, 
with instructions to him to fire at first 
one and then the other. The boy shot 
and down he went backwards, gun fall- 
ing under his head. He got up with a 
most amazed expression of his face, 
and then he felt of a bump, rapidly 
rising on the back of his head and 
started to yell. His sister laughed 
louder than anybody else, and that 
made him mad. He hasn’t wanted to 
shoot a shotgun since. Oddly enough, 
I found two empty shells in the gun, 
five drams of powder and 2% ounces 
of shot, all gone at once. That boy 
won’t want to shoot another pet squir- 
rel for three years. 

What is the 410 bore good for in 
addition to teaching beginners to shoot. 
I don’t know. I do know what it is 
used for. Traveling men, drummers, 
now do all their traveling by automo- 
biles instead of trains. They usually 
carry a 410 in their car. Sometimes 
they can shoot a rabbit along the road, 
a squirrel, dove off a telegraph wire, 
or bob white from a fence post. Open 
and closed seasons make no difference 
to them. The little gun has such a 
light report that people seldom pay 
any attention, and if they did, it is 
harder to head off a six cylinder car 
than it is Red Grange. They get away 
and they know they can get away. 
Many a farmer’s pet bevy of quail has 
been shot within fifty yards of his 
house, and he never did find out what 
became of the birds. Traveling men 
are not the only offenders. There: is 
the city resident, out for the evening 
air—he carries the 410. And all up 
and down America, east and west, 
north and south and catty-cornered go 
the summer tourists—all carrying .22 
rifles and 410 gauge shotguns—all 
shooting game on the ground, out of 
season. A great pot-hunter’s gun, 
that 410. 
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The Tent 


Dwellers 


By 
Albert Bigelow Paine 


Albert Bigelow Paine’s con- 
fession—“That time I went to 
Nova Scotia with Eddie I said 
I would not write about it. I 
would go, this time, just for the 
I meant it, too; I didn’t 
. . It’s al- 
ways dangerous to say a thing 
like that. I had hardly got back 


before I was seized with an un- 
. 


trip. 
make a single note. . 


governable desire to tell some- 
body about the astonishing time 
we'd had. . . . Well, by and by, 
the book came out, and for fif- 
teen years I have been guiltily 
and gloatingly collecting returns 
from a book that I promised not 
to write. . . . I am not sorry I 
broke my promise and told these 
things on Eddie, for otherwise I 
might have forgotten them, in- 
stead of which I am able to-day 
to sit down and read and really 
enjoy the book myself.” 


Illustrated with many pen drawings 
by Hx. S. Watson 


Sent postpaid to any address 
in the U. S. or Canada 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
221 WEST 57th ST., N. Y. CITY 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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New Articles in 
fhe Outdoor Field 


South Bend Brings Out a New Casting Rod 
and Two New Lures 


bringing out three new items this 

year which will undoubtedly give 
good accounts of themselves during the 
coming fishing season. 


[te South Bend Bait Company is 


The Dart-Oreno, No. 543, is a very 
attractive single-hook pork rind lure, 
with extremely lively, enticing action. 
Besides the attraction of 
a highly polished metal 
body and the bright com- 
bination of hackle and 
bucktail, the quivering 
pork rind sweeps back and 
forth across the hook, 
which points up and is not 
impeded by any type of 
weed guard. The Dart- 

Oreno is a semi-surface lure, and when 
the fish is hooked the fight is practically 
on the surface, giving the thrill of a 
surface bait. Weight % oz. The Dart- 
Oreno is supplied in six attractive pat- 
terns, the body of which is furnished in 
nickel, copper and brass with six com- 
binations of hackle collar and streamer 


The Lockwood 


ROBABLY the most outstanding 
of the 15 new improvements in 

the Lockwood Twin Boat Motor for 
1927 is the Lockwood Pilot, a device 
best described as one which “takes hold 
of the motor when you let. go.” Un- 
fortunately it is so small and so incon- 
spicuous that an adequate illustration 
is impossible. Its purpose, which it per- 
fectly accomplishes, is all-important. 
The motor is held gently but firmly in 
any position—straight ahead or in a 
circular course—that you may leave it. 
Yet it is entirely automatic in opera- 
tion, and steering is accomplished with 
ease. The basic principles are simple, 
yet several claims of the basic patent 
application have already been allowed. 
Possibly next in importance is the 
location of the stopping button in the 


and bucktail body. These lures list at 
$1.00 each, 

The No. 506 Flash-Oreno is a wob- 
bling metal spoon with rolling but not 
revolving action. It is three inches in 

length and weighs 1 ounce. 
All finishes are fitted with a 
small, highly-nickeled weight 
on the bottom, which brings 
the center of gravity near 
the tail of the spoon, and pre- 
vents its turning and twisting 
the line when trolling, even 
at considerable speed. 
The No. 10 South Bend 
Split Bamboo Casting Rods are of very 
fine quality split bamboo, tip and butt. 
All fittings of nickel silver, and are 


furnished with double grip of solid 
ring cork. Flanged ring band, with 
substantially constructed finger hook. 
The guides and top are of genuine gar- 
nix. Is furnished in the new popular 
dark brown finish, and is well wrapped 
with silk in two colors. It is priced at 
$10.00. 


Twin for 1927 


end of the steering handle “under your 
thumb.” No need to lose your course 
and bump the dock while searching for 
the button to cut off the spark. 
There are also the improved magneto 
with replaceable moisture-registering 
coil; larger muffler; the permanent 
mould castings 50% stronger; the larger 
and harder crank shaft; and the Water 
Guide added to the Stream Line to 
compel underwater efficiency. All the 
previous features of the motor are re- 
tained of course—the combination pro- 
peller and rudder steering without a 
rudder; automatic tilt over obstruc- 


' tions, patented safety propeller; float 


feed carburetor, etc. 

For further information address the 
Service Department, FOREST AND 
STREAM, 221 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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believe sportsmen ,generally will 
agree that most fishing trips 
planned with the brightest antici- 
pation often result in keen disappoint- 
ment from one of many eauses,. such as 
condition of weather, or water, or fail- 
ure to procure right kind of bait;.and 
‘not infrequently the omission of ; the 
right kind of lure, or loss. of tackle, 
rog or reel early:in the game. How- 
ever, on the trip about which I am 

writing we had the good:fortune not: to 
encounter any of these disappointing 
features, but conditions were ideal, in 
every way. 

The fish were there in great numbers, 
having collected in schools preparatory 
to their watery journey: further. south- 
ward, it: being the habit. of the tarpon 
to gather once annually in these,waters, 
‘lingering about three weeks and then 
entirely disappearing until the .same 
season the next year. >The weather was 
bright and balmy, the ocean: breezes 
invigorating, and our fishing tackle: in 
‘good condition, as in buoyant. spirit. we 
left the club house 6:30°A.:M., October 
lst, and reached Morgan’s: Pass .about 
twenty miles distant three hours later. 

The trip out was most interesting 
and pleasing to “Land Lubbers;”,such 
as was our party; the cool-.salt water 
| breezes, the monotonous. vibration of 

the gasoline engine as we plowed 

through the. water, the sight of seagulls 

as they lifted themselves. some forty or 

| fifty feet above the water, then closing 
their wings pitched: headlong. into«the 
ocean, capturing and devouring::their 
prey, fish or shrimp;, numerous 
schooners gathering in barrels of large 
fresh shrimp for the market, and 
canning factories located at -Bayou 
Labatre; the lighthouses and other 
markers. pointing the -route for Jarge 
fruit steamers from ‘South America 
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headed .for Mobile, were .all attractive 
and entertaining features for our party. 

As we got further out and viewed 
the broad, beautiful expanse of the 
Gulf, .we were reminded of Byron’s 
words :— 

“Roll .on, thou deep and dark blue 

ocean—roll, 

Ten. thousand .fleets.gsweep oyer thee 

in vain, 

Man. marks the.earth .with ruin—his 

control, 

The wrecks are.all thy deeds, naught 

doth remain—” 

And then-the commotion.in the water, 
the appearance of.great white sea gulls 
hovering near, an.occasional sight of a 
tarpon as he leaped some,six or eight 
feet .out of.the water, displaying his 
silvery. sides to.the bright.rays of the 
sunshine, were.unmistakable signs that 
the:time ,was opportune. 


EATED. in.the rear ai of the boat 

I had. hardly..released.one hundred 

and twenty-five feet of line rigged with 
a regular.tarpon spoon, hook and wire, 
the. boat.continuing to.move at a slow 
rate of. speed .so.as.to allow-the spoon 
to troll through the clear water when I 


.felt .a. terrific. strike, the suddenness 


and. force. of -which almost jerked my 
rod from.my.hand,:followed by a heavy 
tug,..and .I ,gave the signal, “I have 
one,” for the.other -lines. to be brought 
in, My reel, which had a twenty-pound 
drag,.spun like.a top.as the great fish, 
realizing that, he was hooked, made an 
effort to get away. After traveling 
about twenty-five or thirty feet he gave 
a spectacular leap, carrying his grace- 
ful and beautiful body some eight or 
ten feet above the water, shaking the 


‘ocean foam from his-silvery sides, and 


opening: his. great, mouth in an effort to 
release. and.cast out the hook,, a. per- 
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UPPER~An afternoon's 


catch in the 
Mexican Gulf. F 





LOWER—A silver king brought to gaff 
on light tackle, 






formance which in most cases so thrills 
and electrifies the sportsman, that he 
fails to hold the line taut, and -the 
efforts of .this magnificent species of 
ocean fish, properly named “Silver 
King,” to liberate himself are success- 
ful. However, I held mine, and landed 
him, his weight being approximately 
one hundred pounds. Almost immedi-. 
ately I hooked another and landed him, 
somewhat smaller than the first, 




































HIS was followed by my friend, R, 

M. Weaver, who. hooked and landed 

a tarpon larger than either of mine. 

Mr. Clapham and Mr. Fisher Weaver 

were also successful, and we continued 

for three or four days the great sport, 

losing, however, a great many more 
than we landed. 

Mixed with the tarpon fishing was a 
frequent strike from a cavalla, a fish 
not so large or spectacular, but with 
wonderful strength and endurance. 

One day we fished for King Mackerel 
in the Gulf and with the same good 
luck, as with tarpon, bringing in about 
twenty-five, totaling three hundred 
pounds, after being out about three 
hours, and it was when_returning from 
this trip that our really unusual and 
most thrilling experience occurred. 

When in the bay and. about two miles 
from the hotel, our gasoline engine 
went dead, and the writer was holding 
a searchlight while the captain of the 
boat was repairing it. The skiff which 
was tied.to the rear of the boat (and 
used by us after we had hooked a 
tarpon) floated up alongside with it 
as we stopped, and our attention was 
called to the skiff by a tremendous 
noise, the hurling of one of the oars 
and a bucket partially filled with 
shrimp. several feet in the.air. _Rush- j 

(Continued on page 121) 
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pbeauty and its usefulness, 


fascinating sport. 


$6.00 net; postage, 











For Sale by 


221 W. 57th ST. 





Are You A Duck 
Shooter? 


Do ‘you love to stand in the bow of 

your skiff as “it is pushed through 
the wild rice, and drop the ducks that 
get up within range; or, if you live 
by the big waters, do you enjoy sit- 
ting in the blind while cold winds blow 
and ice forms at the edge of the 
shore, watching the sky and waiting 
for something to come to your de- 
coys? If you lové these things, if 
you will bear work, exposure and 
hardship to get a shot, you need 


American 
Duck Shooting 













GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 










It gives descriptions and portraits 
of all the ducks and geese known in 
North America; tells where they are 
found; the various methods practiced 
in shooting them; describes the guns, 
loads, clothing, boats and dogs em- 
ployed in their pursuit, and generally 
is far and away the most complete, 
useful and entertaining volume on the 
subject that has ever been published. 
It covers the whole field of North 
American wild-fowl shooting. 


The book is profusely illustrated. 
Not only has it ornithologically exact 
Portraits of 58 species of swans, geese 
and ducks, but it has eight half-tone 
reproductions of some of our best- 
known wild ducks from the paintings 
of the great naturalist, Audubon, ‘a 
number of full-page sketches by Wil- 
mot Townsend, whose drawings of 
wild-fowl are inimitable, many cuts of 
duck boats and batteries, and fifty 
vignettes in the text, which add to its 


complete, illustrated manual. of. this 


A new edition of this volume, con- 
taining added matter, was published 
recently. The work is an essential 
part of every gunner’s library. 


Illustrated, buckram. Price, 







Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 








In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


yellow or red bodies. Different flies 
at different times, the rule applying to 
all trout fishing, also applies here. 

Of late years, old time fishermen have 
been utilizing a new lure with very 
good success. It is the airplane spin- 
ner. I have seen some of the best 
catches.I know of made with this lure. 
I shall include several of them in my 
outfit when I fish Colorado streams, 









them when they will regard flies with 
disdain. 
i you really want to enjoy Colo- 
rado trout fishing in its proper en- 
vironment, you will do as the trouting 
venturers do, not park your car be- 
side the stream and go over and fish 
within half an hour of a town:. you 
will hire a pack outfit, including saddle 
horses,.and perhaps a local guide, and 
go off into the high places where the 
fish are not constantly being fright- 
ened by bizarre-looking things thrown 
at them in their homes every day of 













for birds won the admiration of the 
gallery. He proved absolutely steady 
to flush and to shot, located dead birds 
promptly and retrieved to hand fault- 
lessly. My Own Peter Manning, a 
famous bench champion, owned by Mr. 
H. E. Mellenthin, showed much im- 
provement over last year’s form. It 
was evident that he has been given 
plenty of experience on pheasants. He 
hunted industriously, was under control 
at all times and demonstrated that a 
bench champion can be worthwhile in 
the field. My Own Shiek, also by Ch. 
Roweliffe Red Man, starred in the 
Derby Stake. He is a dog of splendid 
type and showed great promise of what 
he will be in the field when older, and 
more experienced. He was interesting 
all the time he was down as he is keen 
in his desire to find birds in any cover. 
The amazing performer in.the Derby 
Stake was d puppy, five months of age, 
owned by Mr. Walter Hart, which 
hunted diligently, approached his birds 
well and was steady to shot. 

In the Novice Stake, Savoy by Ch. 
Lucknow Lothario out of a daughter of 
Mepal’s Ira, a large dog with a beauti- 
ful birdy head, exhibited high-class 
spaniel character that promises well 
for his future. He ‘was bothered by 
the gallery for a time looking for his 
owner, but eventually settled down to 
work and ran a brilliant heat, which 
placed him first in the stake. 

A formidable gathering of springers 
confronted the judges after lunch on 
Saturday. Fourteen were present, 
among them some of the best dogs 
which have competed at Field Trials 
this year. The winner of the Stake 
was Aughrim Flashing, - a‘ beautiful 
bitch with. wonderful style and man- 
ners, owned by Mr. W. Ferguson, Jr. 

















































[s Colorado Fished Out? 


(Continued from page 87) 


as sometimes the big fellows will take ¢ 


the season. There you will find the 
old time trout fishing which the veter- 
ans tell of. And there you will also 
find more pleasure and adventure and 
more of the stillness and peace of the 
wilderness than you knew existed in 
this 1927 world. 

Such a trip is not expensive nor 
difficult to arrange or to take. You can 
hire saddle and pack horses in nearly 
every mountain town and do it inex- 
pensively. If you are after exercise 
with adventure you might hire burros 
to carry your stuff and depend upon 
your own shanks for transportation. 


There are any number of these in- 
accessible places in the state. You can 
select any one of them, after you have 
been properly informed about it, and 
catch all the fish you want. They lie 
usually from ten to fifty miles from 
civilization, so that it is a day or two 
or more of journeying into wilderness 
country to reach them. But it is worth 
it. 





The Hunting Cocker Spaniel Field Trials 


(Continued from page 84) 


In the opinion of many she is the best 
springer that has been seen in Trials. 
Second place went to Nithsdale Rab, a 
strong, wide-going, tireless searcher 
for birds under good control, owned 
and handled by Mr. F. G. Turner. A 
spectacular retrieve of a running 
winged bird which he brought un- 
harmed to hand from a considerable 
distance aroused the enthusiasm of the 
gallery. Third place was given to 
Horsford Hotstuff, handled by Mrs. 
Walton Ferguson. This dog, while not 
as brilliant as the two foregoing dogs, 
showed a splendid nose, was sure of 
himself and absolutely steady to both 
flush and shot. Fourth place was given 
to Aughrim Vic, owned by Mr. D. P. 
Earle and handled by young William 
Humphrey. 


HE progress this club has made 

with its Field Trial events shou!d 
encourage all lovers of the breed. Two 
years ago there was little thought 
given to introducing the cocker into 
Field Trial competition. We have al- 
ways had in this country small groups 
of sportsmen shooting over cockers in 
preference to other breeds of dogs but 
on the whole the field qualities of the 
breed, one of the oldest and purest of 
sporting families, have been allowed to 
lie dormant. 

The seventeen dogs which these 
Trials brought together indicate clearly 
that the working cocker has been safely 
launched in America and its future is 
assured. For at these Trials, several 
dogs performed splendidly—a number 
satisfactorily—and the general work 
was of a character that convinced the 
discerning sportsmen present that the 
American cocker possesses all of the 
latent qualities necessary to compete 
successfully with spaniels from abroad. 


It will identify you. 
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Winter Killing of Adirondack Deer 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

EEP snows and low temperatures 

in March, coupled with frozen 
w:.ercourses and a continuation day 
zcier day of blizzard conditions, invari- 
ably prove disastrous for the deer of 
the Adirondacks. The past winter was 
of this nature, the worst weather com- 
ing late and lasting well into April, 
so that many animals already weakened 
by long privation were doomed to 
perish throughout the region. In spite 
of the viewpoint of optimists, it is a 
safe guess to estimate that at least 
one half of the supply succumbed to 
the abnormal severity of the season. 

It may not be a generally understood 
fact that deer die from want of water, 
quite as much as from want of food. 
Confined to the swamps and low coun- 
try during periods of storm and thus 
precluded from their habitual journeys 
into hardwood areas where a necessary 
change of diet is obtained, the animals 
are forced to subsist chiefly on conifer- 
ous forage, which in the long run does 
not appear. conducive to their welfare. 
Besides incurring greater thirst, cedar, 
balsam, pine and hemlock, if fed on 
continuously, appear to generate intes- 
tinal disorders. During starvation 
winters, it is common to find the car- 
casses of deer lying on the frozen sur- 
face of streams, along the shores of 
lakes and ponds, and also to see places 
where they have pawed and dug at the 
ice in their search for water. 

Not long ago, in discussing the situa- 
tion with an Adirondack game protec- 
tor, this man told me that he had found, 
early in the Spring, groups of six and 
seven animals lying dead in one place 
with evidence of the intestinal disease 
already alluded to.’ It would be inter- 
esting work for a field naturalist to 
study out the cause of this complaint 
and find out for certain whether or not 
it arises from evergreen poisoning, 
aggravated by lack of water. 

Where lumbering operations are tak- 
ing place in the woods,.the deer, even 
during such cruel weather as persisted 
last Spring, do comparatively well. 
The log and tote roads make it possible 
for them to move about and secure 
diciduous forage, and water is obtain- 
able at the holes kept open in springs 
and streams where log hauling is under 
way. Positive proof rests in the fact 
that on a portion of Township 42 in 
Herkimer County, where a hardwood 
company is operating, twice as many 
deer may be seen daily (at the time of 
this writing) than anywhere else in 
the locality. 

What a wise provision it would be 
after a devastating season, for the 


legislature in Albany to pass a bill 
closing the hunting season for the fol- 
lowing fall. This would give the supply 
of deer a chance to come back, and in 
consequence the shooting in the future 
would be infinitely better. It seldom 
happens that one severe winter suc- 
ceeds another. About every third or 
fourth year seems to be the rule. 

Good sportsmen and conservationists 
would undoubtedly favor such a tem- 
porary law, but the average man who 
goes hunting would probably oppose it. 
He wants his deer, regardless of the 
future. 

Another law which would insure 
splendid results would be to confine the 
open season on the whitetail in this 
region to the month of October, and 


cut out entirely the hunting in Novem-. 


ber.. It stands to reason that no game 
animal should be disturbed or molested 
during the height of the breeding sea- 
son if the species is to be properly 
safeguarded. In October the bucks are 
in prime condition and that is the time 
they should be hunted, before the rut 
has run their flesh off, and make them 
easy marks, because in November they 
are habitually tame and stupid, and 
much less wary in every way. 

We are a long way yet from a solid 
and nationally grounded conservative 
policy relative to the game and forests 
of this country. But progress is being 
made just the same, even though prog- 
ress may be slow. As a sporting peri- 
odical advocating the best and highest 
principles of conservation, FOREST AND 
STREAM deserves a ranking place, as 
well as the gratitude and support of 
every individual who grasps the situa- 
tion and has vision with regard to the 
perpetuation of our native fauna, avi- 
fauna, and forest resources. 

PavuL BRANDRETH, 
Brandreth Lake, N. Y. 


Winter in the Maine Woods 
(Continued from page 102) 


and get a shot while he is looking 
earnestly toward your last where- 
abouts. 

Again at times he may take quite a 
run, and sometimes circles around him- 
self, to see, or smell for the hunter. 
Even after the second or third wild 
jumping his curiosity has been known 
to be the death of him. But if once he 
gets a good sniff of you from the breeze 
he will telegraph this to you by blowing 
his whistle, and this always means a 
good long run away and that another’s 
tracks must be sought. 

A deer is on foot by daybreak and 
feeds during the forenoon. Then he most 
always lies down to sleep awhile in the 
warmest part of the day. He picks a 


sunny spot on the leeward side of a 
thicket, or a sunny knolf where he will 
lie with his eye on his tracks at the 
first as if watching for danger from 
something following. 

Coming to such a spot, if tracking 
over snow, you sometimes can read his 
program, quite a piece ahead of you, 
by his tracks, as he always stops a 
moment to look back, and taking a step 
or two each way, will look to all the 
points of the compass to see if any 
danger lurks nearby before lying down. 


Tarpon in the Gulf 
(Continued from page 119) 


ing to the side to see what caused the 
disturbance we discovered that an im- 
mense tarpon had jumped towards the 
boat, hit the upright pieces holding the 
cabin falling back in the skiff. It so 
happened that the fish fell with his 
head under the heavy plank seat of the 
boat which, being nailed down, the fish 
was unable to give himself full swing, 
in his mad effort to return to the 
water. He made three or four power- 
ful plunges against the seat, loosening 
it, but, in the meantime, Mr. Clapham 
had gathered the landing hook and was 
fiercely pounding the fish with it, while 
the other members of the party were 
undertaking to help him in his contest. 
Mr. Clapham was eager to go into the 
boat and grapple with his Majesty 
“King Tarpon,” but our experienced 
boatman vigorously warned him of the 
danger, and finally he succeeded in fix- 
ing the hook in the gill of the fish and 
disabling him. : 

The fish has been mounted and now 
adorns the walls of the office of Mr. 
Weaver at Corinth, Miss. He weighed 
one hundred fifteen pounds and was 
six feet four inches in length. 

I have made inquiry of various fish- 
ermen, and was told that tarpon had 
jumped aboard schooners plying those 
waters, but none had ever been cap- 
tured that way. 

I was telling this story to several 
friends, among them ladies, when one 
inquired what I thought caused the 
tarpon to jump into the boat, but be- 
fore I could reply, another lady, with 
the greatest seriousness and confidence 
said, “Why, of course, he jumped in 
there to get the shrimp which were in 
the bucket.” 


Edwards Again Making Rods 
ISHERMEN in general will be in- 
terested to know that Mr. E. W. 
Edwards is again engaged in the manu- 
facture of hand-made split bamboo 
rods. Mr. Edwards is one of the 
original American rod builders and his 
rods are considered by many to be the 
best that can be built. 

We will be glad to put in touch with 
Mr. Edwards any of our readers who 
are desirous of purchasing one of his 
fishing rods. 

Address the Fishing Editor of Forest 
AND STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, 
New York. 
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The foxes were in a pen, 400 
feet long by 150 feet wide. 


GEORGE 
HEBDEN 
CoORSAN, SR. 






Practical GAME BREEDING 


More About Foxes and the Coypu Rat 


UITE a number of men rush into 
fur farming with preconceived 
ideas and push them along to 
failure and much disappointment. One 
man built what he considered an ideal 
fox ranch. The entire space did not 
occupy more than four acres. He built 
this unique ranch shaped like a quarter 
section of a circle, with an observation 
tower at the apex. Every pen, every 
animal could be seen from this lookout 
tower. The ranch was entirely sur- 
rounded by a very strong fence, over 
which thieves could not climb, nor an 
animal escape. It was a most perfect 
jail. All the foxes had to do, to vary 
the monotony of life in their small 
cages, was to jump up onto their boxés, 
then jump down on the ground. Run- 
ning about their pens for exercise was 
impossible. Digging was also impos- 
sible. There was abundance of fresh 
air, of course. And great cleanliness. 
The beef fed the foxes was certified. 
But the animals did not thrive and a 
veterinarian was called in. The result 
was that the valuable foxes died to 
such an extent that the firm failed. 
Another fox ranch I visited, a few 
miles up the highway from my place, is 
located on quite poor sandy soil, with 
the pens on a sloping knoll. A dense 
mass of spruce shuts off the north and 
west winds, while a large apple orchard 
forms the south and east boundaries. 
All of the individual breeding pens are 
right on the sandy soil; there is no 
cement; and each pen is 30 x 40 feet. 
The large pen where the animals have 
plenty of exercise is 400 x 150 feet, with 
a high board fence surrounding it, 
topped off with the usual inslanting 
barb-wire strands. At the bottom of 
the fence, wire mesh stretches inward, 
on the ground, thus preventing foxes 
attempting to dig their way out. Such 
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a ranch is so natural that the foxes in 
the big pen are almost at liberty; they 
looked it, too, for I never saw such 
healthy-looking animals. Seven or 
eight of them would come right up to 
me... and I wasan absolute stranger 
to them... face me and watch my 
black box. However, I couldn’t get 
them to turn sidewise so I could get 
their white-tipped tails, although two 
of them did get into that position for a 
second or so and here they are. The 
day was dark and 
cloudy, the spruce 
trees made the place 
darker, and I wanted 
the foxes still so I 
could get a good ex- 
posure. 

You will note the 
soil, sandy and very 
poor as it should be. 
It is rich humus and 
rich clay soils that 
enable parasites to 
breed. Wild foxes 
always burrow in 
the poorest of sandy 
hills, never in rich 
clay where damp- 
ness and germs lurk. 
Sun and air on 
sandy soil will kill 
all filth-loving 
germs; the earth 
worm in such soil 
will not harbor fluke, 
tape, gape worms or 
other parasites to be 
conveyed to foxes or 
other animals and to birds. Low pas- 
tures that are damp and sour, yet of 
rich soil indeed, often permit the de- 
velopment of many kinds of parasites 
that even sheep, cattle and other graz- 
ing animals gather up in the slugs 





The Coypu Rat. 


swallowed with grasses and clovers. 
Thus it is quite possible for much certi- 
fied meat to be infested with communi- 
cable parasites in various stages of de- 
velopment, and just as possible that 
they cannot be seen by the inspector; 
and the inspector, in all innocence—in 
good faith, will pass on such meai for 
sale and for ultimate human consump- 
tion. However, foxes are not and can- 
not be fed on cooked meats, for such 
food would very soon kill them by 
causing indigestion, 
just as pasteurized 
cow’s milk will kill 
delicately begotten 
children. 

But to come back 
to the snow apple 
orchard that forms 
the south and east 
boundaries of the 
fox pens on this 
ranch. The foxes 
love these apples as 
they do grapes, 
huckleberries, mu!- 


berries, blueberries 
and many other 
fruits. I saw as 


many apples on the 
ground as I saw on 
the trees, and the 
trees were loaded 
with this delicious 
fruit. The foxes 
went for them eager- 
ly. Heavy meat eat- 
ers, amongst the hu- 
man race, should al- 
ways eat an abundance of fresh, juicy 
raw fruits, especially the subacid va- 
rieties, as fruit acids are most helpful 
in the digestion of fibrin and other 
parts of animal foods. Then, too, the 
juices, the cellulose, the skins and seeds 
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neristalsis so that poisonous products 
are not held in the colon up to, or be- 
yond what I would call the danger point. 
Thus mankind can obtain a very good 
Hesson from various animals and birds. 
“All truth is simple” according to Sir 
Isaac Newton; and this applies to the 
laws of good health in man, bird and 
animal. The fox farmer has lost more 
through sick foxes than he has through 
thieves and swindlers combined. 


Another error is to imagine that 
foxes should be placed on the most 
windy point available in order to get 
them to raise dense fur. Foxes require 
protection from the cold winds. If you 
study our little red or pine squirrel 
that lives as far north as Hudson Bay 
you would find that this little animal 
would freeze or rather chill to death in 
a cage at a temperature even slightly 
above the freezing point. He requires 
shelter and protection from winds and 
cold weather; he needs to be able to run 
into his warm bed any time he desires. 
To hold him out in the cold will kill 
him in no time. Similarly, it does a 
fox no good to expose him to the cold 
winds. I have known very clear, sunny 
days when there was a gentle but direct 
wind from the north, right due north, 
and yet it was 20° F. below zero. These 
are fine days for getting your foxes in 
fine fur and such weather is splendid 
for them. 


































ABBITS and muskrats are as natu- 

ral food for foxes as you can pos- 
sibly procure and it would be a very 
good plan to run a rabbit warren in 
connection with a fox farm. Then, 
later, add muskrats . . . providing, of 
course, you have selected a site with 
water. Under such conditions, when 
spring comes and your rabbits are down 
to stock or to breeders only, you can 
feed the bodies of the skinned muskrats 
to your foxes. 

The coypu rat also makes splendid 
fox food, but it is not likely that coypu 
rat breeders will be skinning their ani- 
mals for the fur, as they do in South 
America, because prices are so high for 
live rats in this country that breeders 
will be selling the surplus live animals, 
for some time to come, for breeding 
purposes only. One importer has been 
asking $180.00 a pair for coypus. 

The pair of these animals now at the 
Toronto Zoo bred three times in one 
year! The first litter contained seven 
young; the second four, while the third 
lot were in their nest and thus, not 
countable. Three litters a year is good 
work as the water was almost freezing 
the fourth of November and the rats 
swam around in it quite joyfully, seem- 
ing not to mind the cold water at all. 
The Zoo attendants place these animals 
indoors in December as they come 
either from southern Brazil or northern 
Argentine. The Argentine rats, of 
_ have the best fur for the nutria 

Tade 


I tried to photograph the families, 
but the day was very dark, the water 





































xf the fruit are a tremendous aid to 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 

type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesal 

prices and prompt delivery from our large hain 
at Worcester, 
Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


Crown Iron Works Co. °¢?* 











Mass., Chicago and Minneapolis. 







Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
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Make Money Raising Squabs 
Highest Market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Carn- 
eaux, White Kings a specialty. All 
other breeds. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 
40 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 


FREE 


poms yard 













SQUAB BOOK 
NUMBER 3 


mie rr gmoney. now ny a 
barrels squabs yearly, paid ae pase 
Side a bert You can do the same. Price 
of book is 50¢ but we will mail it to you for names and addresses 
of four of yeur friends and your own. Ask for Book No. Three. 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years Ago 


Attract WILD DUCKS and FISH 


Natural aquatic food plants [wed will bring thou- 

sands of Wild Ducks and Fish to your waters. 

WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, DUCK POTATO 

and 30 others described in free illustrated booklet. 

They are hardy and gua to grow. Write, 

describe waters, and receive free planting advice 
and literature. 

bab terme AQUATIC NURSERIES 

331, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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BEST OF ALL DUCK FOODS 


Celery, Sago Pond Weed, Widgion Grass and other kinds. 
Splendid shooting in season—ducks, geese, quail and snipe. 


White's Game Preserve curries, nic. 
Raise Chinchilla ft oes. 


MAKE BIG eee 








b a = made $126.00 frem oniy 
in 1926. We supplied his 
a" “full instructions an market 


forall he raised. Fortunes made 

yune for our eer WORK- 
6634 S. FIGUEROA 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


sorts 
PLAN 
PACIFIC FUR co, INC. 





spend Spring, Summer and Fall gather- N 
i imseots? I buy bun- 
. Some w aoe even aioe 
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dreds of kinds foe eal collections. 
dimple outdoor work with my ii 
price-list. se 10e (not stamps) for my ilustrated y 


prospectus before 
MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Box 1424 Sam Diego, Calif. 


DES TANNED 





and made into rugs, scarfs, 

coats, etc., and your game heads 

mounted. Over 60 years’ experience 

with furs is your e of reliability 
and best werkmanshi) 2 

FREE E CACA ¢ ALOG 1S ee fall information 


Wyocbeee ae ip a Geeeeinee 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
Dept. 30 Marshalltown, lowa 





Your RAW FURS tanned and 
made into beautiful coats = 


FU RS neat 


Big Savings. Catalog 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 


29 Beem. "Chicago, Il. 





ROPHIES and furs are valuable to 
a I you. You want a firm that is reliable 
to tan and make them up. For twenty- 


tore te () we have served the American 
_ as custom tanners, furriers and 


Money public as 
taxidermists. 


& TannineC 


254 So. East First Des Meines, Iowa 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 


ANNOUNCING 
YEAR BOOK jf SILVER FOX INDUSTRY 


1926-1927 Edition 


The Year Book will be sent free to those 
contemplating purchase of foxes. 


The aim of 
the American National Fox Breeders Associ- 
ation, in presenting this book, is to give 
Prospective breeders accurate information 
about the industry and about fox raising. 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKNIGHT BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 





Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
Planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
338 W. 34th St., New York 


1926 SILVER BLACK FOX PUPS 


oe adults and proven breeders. Wonderful qual- 

with right prices. Our stock is from prize 
ae and of the best blood lines obtainable in 
Canada. We own an eighty-five pair ranch, the 
largest and finest in Ohio. Let us give you our prices 
before buying elsewhere. Also have Raccoon, Mink, Marten, 
Fisher, Pheasants, Waterfowl, Peafowls and Grouse for sale, 
Huber’s Reliable Silver Black Fox & Game Farm 
Fremont Street Fostoria, Ohio 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 


ae Evens sTOcK — 













year $1.00 
STAHL’S QuTDooR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
1118 Outdoor Building Holmes Park, Missour! 


M.J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Heads, 


Learn at Home by 


Mai Be a taxidermist. Learn 
to mount BIRDS, ANI- 

MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. 

Wonderful fascinating new art. 

crets revealed. Easil7, J quickly esaee ty 
women and scorats home 

and and tien with nature’s Finest a: 


SPORTS- 
MEN save 4 tro; optics. BIG PROFITS 
for spare 1 your mounted speci- 
mens and mount for others. Have a 
business of your own. Big demand, hirh 
on. Learn poms old reliable school, 
years’ 
@ Bara illustrated 
oe to Learn 
Mount Game”’, 
? oot 2 cosene of photos 
of moun specimens. ours for the asking 
— FREE — Write Today. Taxidermy is a 
NECESSITY for s mn and nature lovers 
—INVESTIGATE. Get this wonderful 
FREE BOOK. NOW— noob igations. Writel 
Don’t delay. Send Coupon Touay—NOW ! 
asseccsencaasessesqacoscese 
4342 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
me your illustra’ ik 
net rece aA at 


by mail. No obli- 
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Wild Birds 


By HERBERT K. JOB 






A complete manual on game 
breeding profusely illustrated 
with over 100 photographs of 
game birds. 


The author gives practical 
methods of Propagation of 
Quails, Grouse, Wild Turkeys, 
Pheasants, Partridges, Pigeons, 
Doves, Ducks, Geese and 
Swans.” 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Part I—Methods with Gallinaceous 
Birds. 

Chapter 

. General Methods. 

. Quail Propagation Methods. 

The Grouse Family. 

The Wild Turkey. 

Pheasant Rearing. 

Other Foreign Gallinaceous 
Species. 

. Pigeons and Doves. 

. Control of Vermin. 


Part II—Methods with Wild Water- 
fowl. 
9. Wild Ducks. 
10. Wild Geese. 
11. Swans. 
12. Wading Birds. 
13. Refuges. 


Part III—Methods with the Smaller 
Land Birds. 


14. Preliminary Matters. 
15. Aids to Nesting. 
16. Making Surroundings Attrac- 






Osx AuUshwn— 


tive. 
17. Artificial Feeding. 


Propagation of Wild Birds is a 
book which every game breed- 
er and lover of birds should 
have. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, 
size 6!4 by 8% inches. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid. 
FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th St., N. Y. City, N. Y. 


Propagation of 
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was dark, the animals are a dark brown 
and they would not stay quiet for the 
fraction of a second, even, but kept 
swimming around for an hour, then 
disappeared into their burrows. _ But, 
luckily, the old patriarch, the father of 
them all, came to the edge of the pond 
and washed his face and I took his pic- 
ture while his hands were moving so 
quickly as he performed his ablutions. 
So there he is, just three times the size 
of a muskrat, and half the size of a 
large beaver. 

Willow twigs, the three cornered 
rush, bullrushes; turnips, mangels, 
horse carrots; grass, clover, alfalfa; 
the twigs of poplar, cottonwood, balm 
of gilead; the common water lily and 
other aquatic plants are what they eat. 
They will also eat oats. 


Freedom from disease ‘and rapid 
reproduction is their specialty. They 
become quite tame and will eat from 
your hand. Otters are their enemies, 
as are the great horned owls, but they 
are too large for mink to kill. 


February is a splendid month to 
clean up such vermin as skunk, mink 
and ermine. These fur bearers are at 
their best this month and can easily be 
trapped. It is not possible to have 
such predatory creatures at large 
around the game farm. 


Zane Grey has been bringing New 
Zealand to our attention recently, not 
only by capturing sea fish of immense 
size with only rod and line, but also 
because he tried out many inland 
waters for all kinds of trout. New 
Zealanders have introduced not only a 
dozen varieties of trout from Europe 
and America and established them in 
various bodies of inland waters, but 
have also introduced a number of other 
American game fish, such as the small 
mouth black bass. Before long, other 
Zane Greys of the various shooting 
clubs will be going to that country to 
shoot elk, moose, buffalo and other ani- 
mals. Ibex, introduced into the New 
Zealand Alps, have increased wonder- 
fully and the forests swarm with Vir- 
ginia deer. The moose were sent from 
Alberta by Mr. Ben Lawton, the Pro- 













GROUP of nervous diseases known 
as running fits, barking fits and 
fright disease have long been the seri- 
ous concern of dog owners in various 
sections of the country. It is a form of 
hysteria that has been recognized in 
England for years and there they have 
been more successful in handling it 
than we have in this country. 
The disease comes on so suddenly 
that the cause appears mysterious and 


regarding either the prevention or the 
cure. A dog that apparently is in good 





The Fright Disease—Running Fits 


History, Symptoms and Treatment . 
By Dr. Wo. 


there has been no clear line-of thought - 
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NE of these days a group of 
American men, retired busines, 
men, sportsmen, men who are interested 
in birds and animals, will. take up 


various areas of wild country where gradu 
the soil is more or less poor, and stock Mm@PP©! 
them with worth-while varieties of Me™ Y 
game birds and animals, both native MEYUS © 
and foreign. This country has an ex. In ¢ 
tremely limited variety of game anj. Mmust © 
mals and upland game birds, although @ghas a | 
it has a considerable variety of wild Mzation, 
game waterfowl. -The Ozarks, the gmby inb 
western sections of the Carolinas, large Mare pr‘ 
sections of Oregon, Idaho and Wash. geconvul: 
ington ‘offer most ideal country where fmdumb 1 
very cheap land could be procured for teria. 
game farming on a vast scale. In ré 
Just now, Canada and the Canadians Mbeen 1 
are seriously contemplating placing a MMthroug! 
million square miles of so-called waste [poisons 
territory for reindeer farming, and a particu 
thousand square miles for musk ox MMtract. | 
farming. Yet in this country a propo- MMthe lab 
sition that is a thousand times easier §studyin 











and much more profitable presents it- §jthis dis 
self to us: to use our so-called waste MMtimine 
territory for establishing native and —poison 
introduced game birds and animals, Mjthe int 
This would certainly be a worth-while §§not in i 
work. develop 
Just now I have noticed a headline in Mteria. 
the newspaper on my desk, to the effect loaded » 
that a new and more terrible pest than content 
ever has been spreading from Pennsy!- It is 
vania into New York State. More Micarry 4 
quickly than I see this type I recall the #without 
Japanese beetle, and, lo, as I read on] MMexcitem 
find that is the travelling pest. This Mliable to 
shows that game birds are needed and MMever thi 
wanted, and wanted badly, on cultivated H§plosion, 








lands as well as on waste lands . poison « 
and game birds from other countries Mwill gr 
that know what a delicious morsel is M§period | 
the white grub of the Japanese beetle. #@Meanwh 
It would take some time for our native §cumulat 
birds to discover this introduced pest, Mplosion 
and, at that, we haven’t enough to keep eeding 
it under control, and the best means is Jgthen it 
to bring in numbers of the birds that finevitab 

know it already and establish them in clear up 

the affected areas. A dog 

always | 

it might 

kennel ¢ 

ost vil 

ity will 

las it is 

infected 





A. BRUETTE becoming 
he same 
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health, usually while out for a walk or Miparent. 

a run will suddenly stand still, look In the 

about as if dazed, its limbs will slightly Bother for 

stiffen—a few staggering steps will be Bbe direc: 
made and it then begins barking vic Hitract of 
lently and starts to run usually i0 Miwhich se 
circles and is soon beyond control. MMhacteria 

While in this condition the patient re- his shc 

cognizes neither the voice, the sight of Mind thor 

the hand of its master, and races away he remo 






wildly and is frequently lost and never 
heard of again. In other cases one fit 
is followed by another with frothing at 
the mouth and champing of the jaws 


he exer 
prevent { 
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wntil the patient dies from exhaustion 


vithout ever fully recovering conscious- 
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xf wild Mezation, in some families accentuated 
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In recent years decided progress has 
been made in the field of medicine 
through a better understanding of the 
poisons developed in focal infections, 
particularly those of the intestinal 
tract. It is the consensus of opinion of 
the laboratory workers, who have been 


adians 
cing a 
waste 
and a 
isk ox 


propo- 

easier studying running fits, that the cause of 
nts it- [this disease is a poison known as his- 
waste timine of the amno acid group. This 
e and [poison develops in focal infections of 
1imals, the intestinal tract. The histimine is 


-while Hnot in itself a bacteria. 


line in Mgteria. 
effect 
t than 
nnsyl- 
More 
all the 
d on I 
This 
d and 


without hysteria. 


ivated Mplosion, during the course of which the 
. . «+ [mgpoison exhausts itself and the patient 
ntries Mwill gradually recover and enjoy a 
‘sel is Hperiod of apparently normal health. 


eetle. 
native 

pest, 
y keep 
ans is 
; that 
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cumulation of poison and another ex- 
plosion eventually follows. Each suc- 
eeding attack leaves the patient weaker 
then it was before so that the end is 
inevitable unless something is done to 
lear up the points of infection. 

A dog that is developing histimine is 
always likely to infect dogs with whom 
it might come in contact either in the 
cennel or in the field. The poison is 
nost virulent—the most minute quan- 
ity will produce violent symptoms and 
as it is passed with the excreta of an 
infected animal the dangers of others 
becoming poisoned through the use of 


fs 


he same drinking pans, feeding dishes 

or occupying the same quarters is ap- 
lk or Hiparent. 
be In the treatment of running fits and 
¢ ms other forms of hysteria attention should 
, q be directed to cleansing the intestinal 
i ract of undigested masses of food 
a hich Serve as the breeding ground for 
; oa bacteria and the development of toxines. 
¥ p This should be followed by a careful 
val 7 thorough course of treatment for 
call . removal of intestinal parasites and 
ve fit e exercise of suitable precautions to 
g at Prevent the reinfesting of the patients, 


‘aa and after this has been accomplished 


he errors in feeding which are respon- 
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In considering this disease the fact 
must not be lost sight of that the dog 


by inbreeding, so that well bred dogs 
are prone to nervous diseases, epileptic 
convulsions, inflammation of the brain, 
dumb rabies and various forms of hys- 


It is a product 
developed through the death of bac- 
Whenever the intestinal tract is 
loaded with matter of a high bacterial 
content this poison is liable to develop. 

It is possible for an individual to 
carry a certain amount of histimine 
A slight exertion, 
excitement or any unusual condition is 
liable to disturb this balance and when- 
ever this occurs there is a nervous ex- 


Meanwhile, there is another slow ac- 


mess. In cases that do not result fatally 
he severity of the symptoms gradually 
subside, the patient remains in a dazed 
uncertain condition some time and then 
gradually recovers its senses until it 
appears normal. Days or even weeks 
may elapse before there is another ner- 


~ lovers 
use Glover's 


for every dog ailment. Backed 

BZ by a half century’s success- 
ful results. Sold by Drug- 
gists, Pet. Shops and 
Sporting Goods Stores, 


H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc., Dept. ET-72 
119 Fifth, Ave., N. ¥. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


POINTERS, English Setters, Wire Fox Terriers, 


Grown Dogs and Puppies for Sale. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, 
Estb. 1870 


puppies, $15 up; Toy Foxterriers, $7 
Pow 


where Established 25 years. 


AMERICAN KENNELS (“PuiMicionta: Po 
HAVE YOU DOGS FOR SALE? 


A display advertisement in our Kennel! 


Section will bring: results. 


& ENTS CONDITION PILLS 


Merit Made Them Famous 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, indi- 
gestion, skin diseases, unthriftiness and 
simpler ailments. 50 cents—druggists 


or by mail. 
Book on dog diseases THE DENT CO., 
for 2c. stamp.  Pedi- 


gree Blanks 10 for 2e. 


Middleboro, Mass. 


DOGS OF QUALITY 


German Police Dogs. Puppies, $15to $35. Also grown 
stock from best Champion and In ernational Champivn 
stock. None better bred. White Eskimo, also Samoyede 
.50 up; Toy White Silk 
les, the small kind, $10 up. Scotch Collies, Airdales, 
St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, Great Danes, We ship any- 


16th and Brown Streets 


NEWBURGIH, N. Y. 


itd sigeets 
Dog Biscuits 


Build strong muscles and big bones. ‘Con- 
tain choice cereals, including whole 
wheat flour; good lean beef, butter- 
milk, cod liver oil and garlic. Perfectly 
seasoned with salt. 


Send 35c for 21b. trialcarton. Postage15c 
extra outside 50 mile zone. Address: The 
ThoroBread Co., Dept. P, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. In kibbled or meal form one-half 
cent more per pound. 

KR7US 





HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 
Their Training and Handling 
By A FOX HUNTER 


It tells .how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, an 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, steady 
driver on the trail. Instructions are given 
for correcting common faults such as bab- 
bling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condi- 
tioning, handling and treatment are ade- 
quately covered. Every man who loves a 
hound should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


AIREDALE 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 
This instructive and interesting work cov- 
ers the history, breeding and training of 
these useful dogs. It is the latest and best 
book on the subject. 


Those who desire, to train their dogs to the 
highest state of effidiency either as companions 
or for hunting will find easily understood and 
practical instructions on the subjects of gen- 
eral training, retrieving, swimming and diving, 
and work on squirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 





MODERN BREAKING 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Every phase of the subject has been care- 
fully covered and the important lessons are 
illustrated by photographs from life. It is a 
book well calculated to enable the amateur to 
become a successful trainer and handler. 


There are chapters on The Art of Training, 
Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Puppies, Nam- 
ing Dogs, Nomenclature, Training Implement, 
Know Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retriev- 
ing, Gun Shyness, Faults and Vices, etc. 

169 pages. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


A popular, condensed handbook of informa- 
tion concerning the management, training and 
diseases of dogs, including trick, guard and 
watch dogs. Chapters on the care of the 
kennel, treatment of fleas and lice, training 
methods, teaching name, house-breaking, stay- 
ing out of doors, searching by scent, trailing, 
life saving, shaking hands, dancing, jumping 
rope, climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as 
distemper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and many 
others. The book for the amateur. 


157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 Cents, 


FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO., 221 West 57 Street, NewYork, N. Y. 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller om 
be deposited with some disinterested third 
son or with this office with the understan oe 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS, GREYHOUNDS, 


best of breeding, domestic and imported stock. 
For bench shows, 
dogs trained for wolf. Geo. 


Kans. 


pets and companions. 
E. Hineman, Dighton, 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 


magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III, 


FOX AND WOLFHOUNDS. PURE BRED. 
Fast and game. 
shot. Beck Brothers, Herrick, IU. 


EXCHANGE DOGS FOR GUNS. 
dogs. Rabbit dogs. Foxhounds. 
Herrick, II. 





HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, CHEAP, 


trial, shipped C. J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 


FOR SALE—PAIR OF BEAGLE PUPS 


sired by field winner. At stud—Field Winner. 
Whalen, Loraine St., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS—PUPPIES, SIRE 


Brother Miracle Man. Registered. E. L. Fuller, 


Medicine Lodge, Kansas. 


PURE BRED BROWN SPANIEL PUPS. 
Six months old. Rat-tail, curly coated type. Bred 
from trained parents and cea to please. 
— $15.00, females $12.50. E. T. Hall, Peetz, 

‘olo. 


COCKER SPANIELS—RED OR BLACK, 
excellent pedigree, -_ for hunting. Mary Hank- 
inson, Sinclairville, N = 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER BITCH, 
in whelp. ‘Guaranteed large litter. Dr. Dunnick, 
Nanty-glo, Pa. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES AND DOGS. 
Carl H. H. Baumann, 1109 Richmont Street, 
Scranton, Pa. 


ENGLISH SETTERS— PUPPIES REGIS- 
tered, $15. Dr. Dunnick, Nanty-glo, Pa. 


BROKEN POINTERS, PEDIGREED AND 
unpedigreed, also puppies. McGovney’s Kennels. 
Florala, Ala, 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


“AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES” WITH 
every desired quality to meet your wishes for 
any purpose. Dr. Knox, Box 50; Danbury, Conn. 


REGISTERED FOX TERRIERS—BY IM- 


champion stock; fine 


ported and 
Wells Kennels, 


companions, 
watchdogs, hunters. 


Farina, Iil. 


BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND AND ST. 


Pedigreed. Dime brings photos. 


Bernard puppies. 
Lone Cedar Farm Ken- 


Safest pets for children. 
nels. Hartsville, Ind. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS. 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S. offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, ‘Coon and Ovossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trials. Catalogue ten cents. 


IRISH TERRIER S—INDIVIDUALITY, 
gameness, adaptability. Dr. Dratz, Hammond 
Bldg., Missoula, Mont. 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES— WHITE 
beauties. None better. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Price reasonable. Otten Kennels, Stoutsville, Mo. 


50 POLICE PUPS ALL COLORS. STRONG- 
heart poet lines. Females, $15; Males, $30. 
Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey; 
Hannaford, No. Dakota. 
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Also 


Drive in circles until caught or 


TREE 
Beck Brothers, 
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sible for the focal infections that poison 
the system must be corrected, and a 
diet arrived at that is easily digested 
and which leaves the minimum amount 
of bacterial residue. 

The digestive tract can be cleansed 
by administering castor oil. One or 
two teaspoonfuls to a toy—a _ table- 
spoon full or more to a Boston or Fox 
Terrier, and two tablespoonfuls to an 
Airedale or Police dog. The milk of 
magnesia in like quantities also works 
well. Epsom salts in half the above 
doses can be administered by dissolving 
in warm water and then adding it toa 
pan of hot milk. Warm water to which 
salt has been added in the: proportion 
of a teaspoonful to the pint makes a 
good enema to be used if necessary in 
facilitating the removal of hardened 
masses. Glycerine in the form of a 
suppository can also be resorted to with 

good results. 

The troubles that arise from in- 
testinal parasites can not be overesti- 
mated, unfortunately they are not rec- 
ognized or understood as well as they 
should be. The harm they do being 
overlooked or minimized. In cases that 
are heavily infested the general un- 
thrifty condition attracts attention and 
vermifuges are usually administered to 
effect their expulsion. Experienced 
breeders and kennel men repeat this 
treatment every two months and some 
repeat it every month. In mild infesta- 
tions the changes in the animal’s ap- 
pearance are easily overlooked, their 
vitality, however, is steadily being 
lowered rendering them susceptible to 
attacks of various bacterial diseases of 
the most dangerous character which 
load the system with poisons that 
eventually attack the brain, spinal cord 
and nervous system and develop symp- 
toms of the most bewildering character. 
The use of narcotics and drugs of a se- 
dative nature are of no permanent 
benefit in these cases. They simply 
allay the hysteria, they do not reach 
the cause of the disease, and as long as 
that remains the return of violent 
symptoms is inevitable and each recur- 
rent attack leaves the patient weaker 
and more debilitated than it was be- 
fore. The hope, therefore, lies in clear- 
ing up the worm-infested focal infec- 
tions and the bacterial residue that is 
creating the toxines, which are poison- 
ing the system. 

There are a number of excellent 
vermifuges available. Some work bet- 
ter in one class of cases than they do in 
others for the reason that the drugs 
that. are most effective in removing 
taenia which are so prevalent among 
hunting dogs are not always effective 
in removing the ascaris mystax, which 
commonly infest house dogs; the un- 
cinaria so common in the South require 
a different treatment. In all of these 
cases it is of first importance that the 
intestines be properly prepared for the 
administration of the vermifuges, other- 
wise it will not prove effective. The 
fact must not be lost sight of that in- 
testinal parasites, particularly hook and 
whip worms, live in the mucus lining 
the intestines and curl up in the folds 


"of the mucosa where it is alwa 


difficult and sometimes impossible fy 
the vermifuges to reach them. This 
accumulation of mucus produces a gay, 
ous condition in which worms thriy, 
It also produces an acidosis that pa. 
ticularly favors bacterial histimine «. 
velopment. It is important, therefor, 
to remove as much of this mucus y 
possible. This can be accomplished by 


“mixing one of the calcarates with th 


food once a day. Small toy dogs ca 
be given half a teaspoonful—an Air. 
dale a teaspoonful and larger breeds, 
teaspoonful and a half. This treat. 
ment itself will effect the removal of 
large quantities of parasites. It wil 
also absorb and neutralize dangerous 
toxines and go a long ways toward in. 
suring the health of dogs of all age, 
If this treatment precedes or follows 
the use of any one of the standard 
vermifuges it will greatly facilitate the 
expulsion of parasites and prevent 
their accumulation. 

In connection with this treatment 
every precaution should be taken ty 
prevent reinfection. The patient should 
be washed and groomed carefully. The 
feeding and drinking vessels cleansed 
with boiling water that should also kk 
dashed over floors, walls and sleeping 


‘-boxes—the dust and litter about the 


kennel burned. 

Feeding: After the intestinal trac 
has been cleansed of indigestible mat. 
ter, a diet must be arranged that leaves 
only the minimum amount of residual 
matter. Meat, therefore, is indicated 
It should be lean, free from fat or 
grizzle, preferably minced or chopped 
fine and may be either raw or cooked. 
Great care must be exercised in feeding 
starches. Dog cakes that have been 
properly cooked, that is those which 
have been subject to high temperatures 
for a considerable period of time—at 
least 90 minutes—so as to convert the 
starches into a dextro-glucose, can he 
used. Dog foods made from refuse ma- 
terial—potatoes, boiled rice, corn meal, 
stale bread—are to be avoided. They are 
positively dangerous, for unless they 
have been subject to sufficient heat to 
break up the starch grains, they are in- 
digestible and load up the system with 
residual matter of high bacterial cor- 
tents in which the deadly toxines are 


produced. The importance is emphs- 


sized of removing all dogs from it 
fected areas, those that have had a 
attack of the trouble and are under 
treatment should be kept separate and 
confined in quiet quarters where there 
is nothing to excite them. They should 
hot be hunted or worked hard until the 
intestinal tract has been cleansed of all 
bacterial breeding residue and the 
poison has had time to work out of the 
system. There is no vaccination or it- 
oculation for the disease for the sil 
ple reason that it is not due to a spe 


* cifie germ or bacteria, but is the result 


of a poison developed from the death of 
bacteria. i 
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Two New Cartridges by Peters 


HE Peters Cartridge Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently an- 
nounced the addition of two new car- 
tridges .80 Rem. M. C. Hollow point 
Expdg., .30-30 M. C. Hollow point 
Expdg. in two bullet weights each, 125 
grs. and 165 grs., adapted to rifles 
chambered for the .30 Rem. and .30-30 
Winchester and Marlin Cartridges. 
These two cartridges are a combina- 
tion of a new type non-fouling, hollaw 
point, metal case bullet and greater 
velocity. The result is greater shocking 
power with a corresponding increase in 
Ft. Lbs. 
Muzzle 
Energy 
1860 
1803 


1860 
1664 


Muzzle 
Velocity 
2250 f. s. 
2550 “ 
s250 “ 
2450 “ 


Weight of 
Cartridge Bullet 
30-30 Win. 
30-30 Win. 
.30 Rem, 
.80 Rem. 


The New Caille 


HE Caille Motor Com- 

pany, Detroit, Michigan, 
has announced the beginning 
of production on their new 
5-Speed Master Motor for 
1927. This motor, which is 
listed as 4% H.P., develops, 
under actual brake test, al- 
most 5 H. P. 

The usual exclusive 5-Speed 
features will be embodied in 
this motor, giving it the ad- 
vantages of the valuable and 
safe neutral position for 
starting with two variable 
forward speeds and reverse 


» speeds. - 


A new type carbureter 
made by the Caille Motor 
Company will be part of the equipment, 
and the dual ignition which proved so 
very attractive in last year’s model is 
continued as a feature of the present 
motor. 

This motor has a 2%-inch bore with 
a 2-inch stroke and develops its maxi- 
mum H.P. at an R.P.M. of 2600. 


effectiveness and game-getting qualities. 

According to the Peters Company, 
the bullet mushrooms perfectly on im- 
pact with little or no loss in weight. 
There is extreme penetration after the 
mushrooming or expansion takes place. 

Both cartridges embody all the char- 
acteristics of the Peters: metallics— 
loaded to uniform velocities, perfect 
relationship of bullet, power, and 
primer, accurately run bullets, and a 
thorough control of all manufacturing 
processes. 


Ft. Lbs. 

Energy Yards Trajectory 

100 yds. 100 200 300 
1363 4.68 12.51 
1334 3.49 9.72 
1363 4.68 12.51 
1227 3.97 10.61 


Velocity 
100 yds. 
1930 f. s. 
2194 “ 
1930 “ 
2101 “ 


Motor 


With the idea of developing 
a maximum speed and easiest 
starting qualities, exhaustive 
and complete tests have been 
carried on with this motor 
and the manufacturers claim 
that, with a light step hydro- 
plane, a speed of over 20 
miles an hour has already 
been obtained. 

In spite of the maximum 
power this motor develops, it 
is still conveniently light in 
weight, weighing only 52 
pounds complete. A special 
type racing wheel and hous- 
ing can be furnished for the 
motor if it is to be used for 
racing purposes. The 

motor, of course, will be built for 
salt water use as well as fresh water. 
The new Caille book for 1927 will 
soon be off the press and. anyone 
interested may obtain a copy by 
writing the Service Department, 
FOREST AND STREAM, 221 West 57th St., 
N.. Y. C, 


The New England Sportsmen’s Show 


HE announcement made by the 

Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, that they would 
stage a Sportsmen’s Show, has been 
received with instant favor and en- 
thusiasm by every lover of the out- 
of-doors. The exhibit will take place 
in the Mechanics Building at Boston 
and it is expected that thousands of 
sportsmen from all over the country 
will attend. The dates set for the big 
show are from January 29th to Febru- 
ary 5th, inclusive. 

A special committee, consisting of 
Dr. John C. Phillips, Edward Brooks, 
Charles W. Dimick, Robert A. Leeson, 
John §. Saltonstall, Roger S. Warner 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify ycu. 


and William H. Foster, is in charge of 
the preparations. In addition to the 
old-time features which have been re- 
vived, many new features have been 
added. There will be a big tank con- 
taining ducks, geese, trout and salmon 
which wil! also be used for fly casting; 
there wil! be: live specimens of native 
bi; game and game birds. Indians, 
guides and trappers will perform in a 
scenic setting of forests, log cabins and 
waterfalls. 


FOREST AND STREAM will have a 
booth at the big show and hopes that 
all its old friends and readers will stop 
and say “Hello.” 


er 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
uumbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. March forms close February Ist. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 
WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 


Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent references. 
A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


LET ME TRAIN YOUR BIRD DOG. PAUL 
Otto, Winnfield, La. 


GET MY SPECIAL RATE FOR TRAINING. 
Open season plenty quail. McGovney’s Kennels, 
Florala, Ala, 





LIVE STOCK 


FOXES, RACOON, MUSKRATS, RABBITS, 
mink, ferrets, opposum, skunk, squirrels. B. Tipp- 
man, Caledonia, Minn, 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
pigecns, mink, muskrat. Tell me how you are 
situated and T’ll show you how to make big 
prone. Conrad’s, 707 California Bldg., Denver, 
‘olo. 


PHEASANTS—ENGLISH_ RINGNECKS, 
Mongolians, Goldens. Also eggs in spring. Ring- 
necks 25 cents each. Mongolian 35c, Golden 60c. 
Towamencin Pheasantry, Souderton, Pa. 


FOR SALE—KANSAS COTTONTAIL 
stock rabbits. Write for further information and 
prices. Francis Wille, Piqua, Kans. 


PEAFOWL— PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, 
pigeons, wild geese, ducks, free circular. John 
Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—HAND RAISED CALIFORNIA 
Valley quail. Eggs during May and June. J. V. 
Patton, Hollister, Calif. 


FERRETS—BOOKLET AND PRICE LIST 
free. Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 











WILD RABBITS, COTTONTAILS, ANY 
number, priced right. Place order early. Live 
delivery. For any purpose. Wm. Manjeot, Spivey, 


Kans, 


LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK OR ee 
and a new trap for catching them alive. W. A 
Gibbs & Son, Dept. 6, Chester, Pa. 





FOXES 


SILVER FOXES. MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
Free booklet. Fred Alger, Waukau, Wis. 


I'CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


DUCK FOODS 


MINNESOTA GIANT WILD RICE SEED— 
Write for special price for immediate delivery. 
MacGregor Dennerly Company, Aitkin, Minn. 


DUCK FOODS THAT BRING DUCKS IN 
swarms. 31 years’ experience. Suggestions free. 
we Aquatic Farm, 318 H. Blk., Oshkosh, 

is. 


My Friend the Partridge 
The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed Grouse 
By S. T. HAMMOND 

A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and personal 
experience. 


He is an acknowledged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had more aren 
in the field than any man ef his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 
FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. 57th Sireet, New York, N. Y. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WHOLE 
Lander, 


FUR RUGS, 


Gilbert, 


GAME HEADS, 
mounts, for furrier signs. O. R. 
Wyo. 


TAXIDERMISTS — MOUNT THAT NEXT 
head, bird or fish on an American Beauty Panel. 
Your customer will appreciate the difference. 
Eaeere free. Nippon Panel Co., Williamsport, 
iz 

HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS, DIRECT 
from Scotland, the ‘‘real thing,” hand-woven and 
hard-wearing. Sport Suits to measure, exclusive 
cut, $82.00, postage paid. Booklet and samples 
free. T: B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Warehouse, 
120, Stornoway, Scotland. 





“PHEASANT FARMING,” ILLUSTRATED, 
postpaid one dollar. Reliable, practical informa- 
tion, Quarter century’s experience in game 
propagation. Gene M. Simpson, Corvallis, Ore. 


CIGARS—ONE HUNDRED JACK MINER, 
registéred title, in handsome log cabin box, makes 
bird house. Real good quality, $4.35 postpaid. 
—” tell others. Hahn Cigar Co., Bay City, 

ich 





HOMEOPATHIC AND BIOCHEMIC 
preparations sent postpaid to all parts of the 
world. Manual and booklets free. Halsey Bros. 
Co., 645 St. Clair St., Chicago, Ill. Established 
1855. 





TRADE FACTORY BUILT RADIOS FOR 
good guns. Electrical Store, Granville, LI. 


INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED HAT- 
bands, headbands, necklaces, $2.75; fobs, $1.00; 
dozen arrowheads, $2.50. °* Everything Indian. ” 
Prehistoric relics, Navajo blankets. Birchbark 
Canoe catalogue 25 cents. Chief Flying Cloud, 
on F. S., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 





BEADED TRAPPINGS, ANCIENT INDIAN 
stone specimens, antique arms, Ivories, fossils, 
minerals, all kinds of curios. List ten cents. 
N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wisc. 


WANTED MALE HELP 
MEN—GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 


$200 monthly and home furnished; permanent; 
fish, hunt, trap; experience unnecessary. For 
details, write Norton, 227 McMann Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. 





BOATS 


THREE NEwW, “UNUSED 14 FOOT PETER- 
borough Duck Boats. Cost $55. Take $27.50 
or good guns. A. Clarine, Walker, Minn. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


STOCK OF 
Sauer shot- 
Send stamp 
South St., 








CLOSING OUT ENTIRE 
genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, 
guns. Lowest prices in the U. S. 
for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B 
Boston. 


THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field—the greatest improvement in d@ sporting gun 
in a generé ation. Circular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. 


HELP WANTED 


MIRRORS RESILVERED AT HOME. 
Costs less 5 cents per square foot; you charge 75 
cents. Immense profits plating auto parts, head- 
lights, tableware, stoves, refinishing metalware, etc. 
Outfits furnished. Details FREE. Write 
SPRINKLE, Plater, 680, Marion, Indiana. 


RAILWAY POSITIONS—MEN, 17-40, 
wanting positions, office or on trains, $125-$400 
monthly, free passes, experience unnecessary, write 
Baker, Supt., 74, St. Louis, Mo. 








EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 955, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other government positions. 
Write for particulars. Mokane, A-32, Denver, 
Colo. 
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CANADA FARM LANDS 


CANADIAN LAND SOLD FOR TAXES 

$51.30 buys 12 acres in Muskoka. 

$67.50 buys 3 acres on Georgian Bay. 

$126.00 buys 50 acres hunting camp. 

$162.00 buys 100 acres lake front. 

$900.00 buys 640 acres, game preserve. 

These prices are not first payments, or the price 

per acre, but the total amount asked. Also beauti- 
tully situated hunting and fishing camps for moose, 
deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, whitefish, 
bass, etc., best in North America. Summer cottage 
sites, farms, heavily wooded tract—acreages large 
and small, for pleasure and investment, all offered 
at ten cents on the dollar of their value, and on 
easy monthly payments of $5 and upwards. Tllus- 
trated list describing the above and hundreds of 
other properties seized and sold for taxes, mailed 
free on request Send no money, send 
at once, so you will have first choice. 
SALE SERVICE, 72 Queen Street, 
Toronto, 2, Ontario, Canada, Room 609, 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES 


ALL STYLES, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS; 
secret of getting winter eggs, and copy of ‘‘The 
Full Egg Basket.”’ Send 25 cents. Inland Poul- 
try Journal, Dept. 12, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TRAVEL 


_EARN TRIP TO EUROPE. ORGANIZING. 
— tours $295. Allen Tours, Little Bldg., 
oston. 


REAL ESTATE 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 
cash, no matter where located, particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
sveDr, 


“SHOOTING CLUB PROPERTY FOR 
Sale.” P. A. Agelasto, Macon, N. C. 


$5.00 DOWN. $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 








AGENTS WANTED 
A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING 


sparkling glass name and number plates, check- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $120 to $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. We secure 
position for you after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or money refunded. Excellent 
opportunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53. 
ee Business Training Institute, Buffalo, 


Che Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


On the Ocean front 


Preferred 


In Winter and all seasons by those 
who know and want the best upon either 
the American or European Plan. Sensible 
rates withal. 


Afternoon Teas 
Health Baths 


Dancing 
Golf Garage 


Julian A. Hillman 
Vice President 


Joel Hillman 
President 





Complete Dog Book 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 

This modern work, written by an authority of 
international reputation, presents in an entertain- 
ing manner the history, general characteristics, 
peculiarities and particular sphere of usefulness 
of all of these breeds recognized by the American 
Kennel Club. The latest standards for judzing 
each breed are given, the good points and bad 
points are set forth clearly and are further clu- 
cidated by a number of beautiful photographs of 
famous specimens of the most important brveds. 
The book is replete with practical information 
that will enable a man to determine which breed 
is best suited to his wants and purposes and how 
to select his typical specimen. Particular atten- 
tion has been given to the buying of puppies and 
the prospective owner is told just what things to 
look for and what to avoid in making his sclee- 
tion. 
353 pp. Illustrated, Cloth Price, $3.00 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th Street New York, N. Y. 








possessed 
latticed foliage, listening to the furious din o! 
rattling teeth, 
as the creatures menaced us, for all the worl’ 
like some wild tribe preparing for battle. 
outburst rose to a hellish zenith and as the 
weird echoes rang through the hills, 
parrots flew screaming across the sky and 
from the valley below us came the distant 
trumpeting of the elephant herds.” 


This story running serially in FOREST AND STREAM. 
in this issue.) We will mail Nov., Dec. and Jan. issues containing first, second 
and third instalments for 75c., while the supply lasts. 


FOREST AND STREAM, Dept. T, 221 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


The Gorilla Hunt 


The Most Thrilling Outdoor 
Story Ever Written 


Quotation from the Story: 


“I summoned every ounce of equanimity ! 


and stood peering through th 


roars, cheek and chest beat 


Th 


flocks of 


(Fourth instalment 


It will identify you. 





